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The boat almost passed before those on board saw me, but when 
they did they appeared to feel equal satisfaction with myself. I was 
taken aboard and first inquired as to the success of the trip. Then 
what a change of feeling came over me! They did say I shed tears, 
and it was perhaps so. I answered their inquiries in monosyllables, 
but eventually I found utterance sufficient to say that the camp was 
only a mile or two away; that all were pretty well; that we had had 
a sore bad time of it; that the vessel never came back any more; 
that we stayed four or five days and then moved up by stations, 
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bringing only the bedding, a kettle, and a frying pan; and that 
there were no provisions to bring but a peck of rice. They asked how 
we had all lived, and I answered that we had killed some game. 
They asked who killed it, and I said first one and then another. 
Then I added that Mr. Beard and Nelson would tell them all about 
it, and that we were almost there. 

When we arrived I remarked that this was my camp, and that the 
other belonged to Beard and the balance. I told the Governor that 
in anticipation of their arrival I had a fine roasted turkey for them. 
Just then I got out of the boat at my landing, whereupon they all 
got out and fell to eating; for they had been on short allowance 
themselves and had a taste of what hunger is. 

They reported that they had gone up for six days and could hear 
nothing of the land settlers. Little remarked that they heard the re- 
port of a rifle the day they started back. I said I should have known 
from whom it came, but I saw at a glance from the old Governor 
that this remark was not pleasing to him. He replied that they sus- 
pected they were Indians, and that it determined them to return as 
quick as possible. This was all gammon and soft soap. I had reason 
a short time after to believe that they had met with the settlers 
above, and that they could hear nothing of Colonel Austin. This 
intelligence would tend to dissatisfaction and discontent in the 
camp, and if it was known that a settlement was above us it might 
produce a stampede—particularly as the vessel had left us so unex- 
pectedly, and that in a starving condition. 

My mind was greatly exercised as to coming events with us. I, 
however, came to one conclusion, which was that my chance was bet- 
ter than most, and equally fair with the best. If I could keep my 
powder dry and my gun in order, I felt I could make the settlement 
at Nacogdoches if I could keep clear of the Indians. 

Little and the old Governor gave our “steward and cook” a pretty 
sound lecture as to the prodigal use of the provisions, particularly 
the sugar, tea, and coffee, as these were intended for the sick ; but it 
was now too late to ery. 

In an hour or two it was decided to send the boat to the mouth of 
the river to see if the vessel had been back; as it had been agreed 
that either party was to leave some token if it returned and did not 
find the other. And it was determined that we should go to work 
and build boats (pirogues) and continue our route up the river. I 
was to go down with Little, the Governor, and three others of the 
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men. I told the Governor that it was not right to work a free horse 
to death; that I thought I had done more than my share the last 
seven or eight days; that if it was necessary for me to be at the 
mouth of the river I would walk both ways; and that I was unwill- 
ing to be made a hand on the boat. A consultation was had, and 
they substituted our tall man, the New York engineer. They did 
not say whether I should go or not. I, however, put out, intending 
to capture a deer if possible, knowing they would be short of meat. 

The river being very serpentine, I had no difficulty in keeping 
ahead of the boat, and occasionally sallied out to find a deer. I had 
nearly got to our hawk camp, when a turkey hen flew from the oppo- 
site side and dropped close to where I stood. I saw her start and 
prepared myself as she alighted. I fired and broke her thigh. She 
could not rise again for the high grass, but she gave me some trouble 
with her one foot and wings. She eluded me until I tired her out, 
she being very fat. The men in the boat, hearing the report of my 
rifle, stopped rowing and got out on the bank, where I was, not one 
hundred yards from them. 

We soon got to the mouth of the river, but found no evidence of 
the “Lively,” so we put in a load to return. 

I had seen among the drift the bow and some six feet of what ap- 
peared to be a small canoe of black walnut. This I saw on our first 
leaving the vessel, and I had some little trouble to locate the place, 
but eventually found it. I was unable to learn much more about it, 
except that it had a crack or split in the bottom. How much more it 
was damaged I did not know, for the rest of it was under drift wood 
and sand. I, however, resolved to keep my own counsel, as I did not 
know what my individual necessities might become. 

Hearing a pistol shot that I supposed was intended to warn me, 
I started back. I only crossed to the east side. The current was 
strong, as the tide was ebbing, and they determined to await the re- 
turn tide, for the boat was pretty well loaded. So we built a big fire 
in our old camp and remained until about two o’clock. Then with 
a strong tide current we made good headway and reached the camp 
by twelve o’clock. But this was only a beginning in boating up. 
The next trip was for axes, saws, augers, and in fact all that we 
might need. 

It now became necessary to send some of the party in search of 
timber suitable to build boats. We were about ten or twelve miles 
from the mouth of the river, and the largest growth of cotton-wood 
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appeared to be on the opposite, or west, side. The men we sent out 
reported finding what would answer some three miles higher up; 
so those who did not go back with the boat went to carrying what 
was here up to the opposite side, where we were to establish a boat 
building yard. 

I soon saw my place. It was in the occupation of hunter with 
Stephen Holston, Jacky Lovelace, and Beddinger. Mr. Harrison, 
who, though he had a fine gun, had no experience in the woods, was 
supernumerary. At first, for four or six days, we had no difficulty in 
keeping meat ahead, always drying when we had a surplus. The 
negro boy, William, the servant of Harrison, did nothing but jerk 
and take care of the excess. This was generally of venison, but oc- 
casionally there were three or four turkeys, which were usually bar- 
becued. In this condition they would not spoil. 

About this time the men had finished boating up all they had to 
bring, even tools for farming, grub and weeding hoes, cane knives, 
etc. I turned loose about my drift canoe, and desired the use of the 
boat and two hands to go and examine it. Little was not in favor 
of this, but the old Governor approved it; and I took Mattigan and 
the other Irishman—Gibson, I think, was his name—and invited 
Mr. Jacky to go also, for I rather suspected that Little was afraid 
to trust me and the men with the boat, fearing that we might turn 
runaways. 

Well, we started them down, and we took the land to try to kill 
something on the way, which Mr. Jacky did a short way below our 
camp on the bayou. As the boat had passed down, we carried the 
deer between us to the next bend below, where we intercepted the 
party, got in, and went on, leaving Mattigan and Gibson to skin 
and hang up the venison and to build a good fire. 

We had a grub hoe, hand saw, axe, and spade. We took the spade 
and grub hoe and went a half mile, rather on the outside of the 
drift, when we reached the canoe. We soon cleared away one side 
and the inside and found the boat sound, but there was a large split 
from one edge running five or six feet rather towards the other end 
and from the top to nearly the bottom. Mr. Jacky said that was 
easily doctored if nothing was worse. We now tried to examine the 
bottom and the other end, but it was covered with a drift of large 
logs. We went for water and something to eat and returned with the 
others and the tools, i. e., the axe and saw. We commenced getting 
away the drift and sand and expected to find the boat rotten, for it 
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looked as though it might have been there half a century. We found 
it a little tender where the sand had covered it, but Mr. Jacky said 
it would soon harden when exposed to the air and sun. The bottom 
was open for ten feet. It looked like a sun crack. Mr. Jacky said the 
boat was a great prize, worth to us now its weight in gold. We con- 
tinued our unearthing till near night. We were a little dubious 
about trying to move the boat, and concluded it was better to leave 
it to dry and harden a little as we had plenty of time. Mr. Jacky 
said he expected that we should be building boats two or more 
weeks. He said we must clear away all the sand from the canoe that 
we could, but that we could do this in the morning while Mattigan 
cooked us a little meat. 

Before starting back we found in the morning that the boat had 
dried very much, and we went to work to relieve it of the rest of the 
sand in and around it. When we had finished Mr. Jacky took his 
knife and went to where the most decayed part appeared to be and 
cut out a chip from the side and found the wood quite sound under 
one-fourth of an inch of the decayed outside. Then he pronounced 
it all right. 

We started back, and he and I got out near and opposite the old 
bayou camp, as I told him that we, not being able to cross, had not 
disturbed anything on this, the west, side of the river. Now we were 
about three miles from the boat yard. We diverged a little from the 
river and came to a lagoon, which ran in a parallel line with it. We 
followed the margin of the upper end of the lagoon. All at once Mr. 
Jacky stopped short. I was twenty or more yards behind him. He 
placed his finger on his lips. I knew the import—silence. I looked 
around expecting to see him prepare to shoot, and trying to find the 
object. He perceived my perplexity and beckoned me to him, ad- 
monishing me by signs to make no noise. He only pointed to the 
soft mud and water which showed recent tracks of buffalo. Though 
they were the first I had ever seen, I knew at a glance what it meant. 
He told me in a whisper to note whether I could hear or see any- 
thing. After a half minute I shook my head. He signaled me to be 
still where I was and started, as I saw, to ascertain the probable 
number, and to see whether they were feeding or on the tramp. I 
was a little curious to see what he intended to do. He turned direct 
to the river and said, as if to himself, we have the wind of them. 
Then I hurried to camp, and soon I saw the Governor, Holston, and 
Mr. Harrison in full preparation. The men at work were on the 
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point of falling a large cotton-wood, when they were stopped, to 
make as litte noise as practicable. I did not know if I was to be one 
of the party or not at the time. | was very anxious to see a buffalo, 
not to speak of seeing one killed. 

We arrived at the place and immediately started on trail of the 
buffaloes, though it was evident that they were at feed. I heard the 
old Governor whisper to Mr. Jacky that in all probability they were 
lying down. He, Mr. Jacky, and Holston went some thirty yards 
ahead of us, but very noiselessly. They had gone perhaps a quarter 
of a mile, when as well as we could see they both squatted down to 
prime afresh. Very soon Mr. Jacky raised up his rifle and fired. We 
remained still until beckoned up. The old Governor said in his 
usual tone, “He has one.” * * *? 

I think we were the best part of three days in packing and jerking 
the meat of the buffalo for after use. It gave considerable relief to 
the hunters, though we occasionally killed a deer or turkey, as they 
were very plenty and not very wild; but we perceived after a week 
or two that they were getting scarce for a mile or so near the camp. 

It was now a good time to get help to bring my canoe up. [ men- 
tioned it to Mr. Jacky, and we went down again, taking Thompson, 
the carpenter, and my long engineer, Nelson, and Beddinger. We 
found the boat quite dry and got it out on the beach. Thompson and 
Nelson went in search of something to splice the bottom with. They 
found the blade of an old flat boat steering oar, but it took as much 
work and trouble to get it out as the canoe. Mr. Jacky called us to 
him some distance out from the drift. He had found what he said 
looked like burnt tar or pitch. The mass was two and a half feet in 
diameter and three or four inches thick. As it lay in the cold it was 
quite hard, but a little flexible. Mr. Jacky got off a small particle 
and took it to the fire. “By Jo,” he exclaimed, “it is very like good 
pitch, except the smell.” It was what we afterwards learned to be 
coal bitumen. The discovery was most opportune, for we were in 
want of the very article. Our whale boat or yawl was getting to leak 
badly, and our new found old canoe could not well be made avail- 
able without a good coat of pitch. 

We now made preparations to start up to camp. Our first attempt 
was to put our canoe athwart the middle of the yawl, but we found 


1 Here follows a lengthy description of the behavior of the buffaloes and 
of the method of caring for the meat and cooking the marrow of the one 
killed. 
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this would not do. The canoe was twenty or twenty-five feet long, 
and one end or the other would get in the water. We then made it 
fast to the stern and towed it up—a slow, slow, tedious operation. 

We brought the oar blade, cutting it in lengths to go into the 
yawl. Mr. Thompson and Beddinger went to work on the canoe and 
in two days had put in a splice some six or seven inches wide in the 
bottom, and with the aid of part of an old tin bucket that had been 
mashed they got means to do up the fracture in the side to above the 
water mark. After the application of our bitumen it turned out to 
be a snug, very light boat. In consequence of the help afforded by 
the bitumen, one other of the new pirogues was widened in like 
manner to a canoe. Finding that the red elm, which grew quite 
large, would split like an acorn, we got out a slab and inserted it, 
making room for a greater quantity of freight. The yaw! was also 
repaired, and things began to look like a move. 

I think we were boat building near three weeks. This brought us 
into about the first week of February. We commenced one morn- 
ing to load and found something was to be gone after which had 
been left. So Mr. Little and four men went down and returned late 
in the evening, having picked up some recruits at the mouth of the 
river. They brought back with them a party consisting of an old 
man named Fitzgerald, his son, a man named Frazer, a negro wo- 
man, and an old but active negro man. They were from the Cal- 
casieu, and were in one of the largest and finest pirogues we had 
ever seen. It was all of forty feet long, and wide enough to roll a 
large barrel from one end to the other. It also had a middle piece 
put in the whole length. Fitzgerald and his party were rejoiced to 
see our boat come down, for he had made up his mind to await some 
further information or an additional escort for fear of the Indians. 
I mention the particulars relative to this boat, as it was destined to 
be a help thereafter. It had very little freight aboard, and it helped 
us out, as our four boats and the canoe and yawl were likely to be 
too heavy loaded for comfort and good speed. 

The old Governor had had a comfortable seat put in the canoe, 
and he decided to take me and Beddinger in to work it. We had 
nothing in it except the cooking utensils and water buckets and any 
meats left over from the last breakfast. Our boat was always to be 
the advance, chosen perhaps on account of my accuracy in shooting, 
as I was put in the bow. The work was a light one to keep ahead of 
the fleet. Of a morning we frequently would get two or three miles 
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ahead in order to get out of the reach of the noise in the camp for 
the night, so that by slipping easily along we would be able fre- 
quently to catch some game on the bank, for it soon got so that if 
we killed nothing we would have no breakfast next morning. 

Our progress was very slow, hardly twenty miles a day, and we 
had quite a week’s rain soon after starting. So far we had been for- 
tunate in killing something to live on each day; but we missed part 
of two days and had to call a halt to hunt. My partner, Beddinger, 
had missed killing a fine deer, right in the sight of us all, shooting 
not thirty yards. This put old Fitzgerald in a pucker, and when we 
again started, lo and behold, to our surprise, he put out under full 
headway before us. We had killed several deer on our hunt, but at 
night old Fitz stopped a quarter above us. His boat was light, and 
he could run around our boat three or four times in the mile. Well, 
next morning he was out and gone, so we again went out to hunt 
ard did not get off until later. We again started, and not half a mile 
off saw some one waiting for us. Our boat came up, and we found 
none but Frazier; so we went on until night, when Fitzgerald came 
up. The men swore he should not pass, and a compromise resulted. 
He was to take one day, or until he had killed, and then to give us 
the run. 

We were very lucky on our day, Holston having killed two, and 
Beddinger and Harrison killing two turkeys; so we gave him the 
balance of the day; but the next he was not to be seen, and also the 
next. We were again compelled to stop a half day, and at night no 
news of old Fitz. Next morning we were under way, and about nine 
o’clock we passed around a point, when here came the big pirogue 
with “a bone in the mouth ;” and as he passed us he said “Indians! 
Indians!! boys,” and never stopped till he fell in at the bottom of 
the fleet, now three hundred yards long. The old Governor ran up 
to the bar, and we all got together. On inquiry, Fitzgerald said they 
were in the bend on the other side. We started, keeping well to- 
gether. We went, I suppose, a mile, and sure enough we saw two 
wigwams, but there was not an Indian to be seen. After a little con- 
sultation it was determined to go over. We got out and went into 
the huts. In the largest one we found two bows and a sack of headed 
arrows; in the other there was nothing. It seemed to be deserted. 
We left a carrot of tobacco and a tin cup and went on our way. 

We were never afterwards troubled by Fitzgerald about a division 
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of the hunting days. Our days became a monotony, a sameness, one 
day with another, except perhaps in two instances. 

In one of these instances I was lost for a day and night. We had 
stopped to hunt about three in the evening. It was quite cloudy. I 
started down the margin of the river. A large cane brake was on the 
other side of me to my left. I had proceeded for a mile or so look- 
ing for an outlet into the bottom. I at length found an opening and 
had left the river perhaps half a mile, when I saw a small yearling 
doe and shot it. It ran fifty or sixty yards and fell. There was a 
great sameness in the woods. I went to work and prepared my little 
deer for carrying back to camp, but I was seized with a little touch 
of vertigo, or a swimming of the head, brought on by my continued 
stooping. I started off as I supposed towards the river, keeping the 
heavy cane to the right. I saw from the distance I had gone that 
I was not right. I wandered about for an hour. It had set in rain- 
ing and appeared to be getting towards night. I began to make up 
my mind that I would have to spend the night in the woods. 

I had now reached the prairie and struck a deer path, and soon to 
my consternation I came upon a very recent camp made by Indians. 
I found in one place where the ground was a little soft a spot where 
I could detect in some measure the number and kind. I found the 
tracks of two or three children, several half grown girls or women, 
and two or three warriors. So I was a litte relieved, as they were on 
the tramp to other localities, perhaps leaving the upper region where 
were our land immigrants. 

I went along looking for a suitable tree to make my bed on for 
the night. I found a live oak which promised a good seat, and it 
was not hard to get into its branches, for many of its limbs were 
half as large as the main trunk. The set of limbs was ten or twelve 
feet from the ground, but a small red elm answered for a ladder. My 
next trouble was to start a fire. But the things were damp! I suc- 
ceeded and made a big fire by the side of a fallen hackberry and took 
off one of the ribs of my deer and put it to roast. Well, my appetite 
was very keen. I did not wait to do the cooking thoroughly. While, 
however, my meat was being cooked I went up the tree with my gun 
and selected my roosting place. I took the balance of the little deer, 
and, making a fork on one of the saplings, hung it up by its ham- 
string as high as I could reach; for I knew the wolves would scent 
out the fresh blood. Then I took my rib and went to roost. The 
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wolves or a tiger were all that I feared. The smell of fresh blood 
would attract them. 

It soon became dark, and very dark. The rain had ceased a little. 
I was pretty well located, having a large limb for my seat, which 
grew, as most of the lower limbs of the live oak grow, nearly at right 
angles from the body or stem; and on top of the elm I had a resting 
place for my feet, as also a convenient limb behind me to rest my 
back when I wished to change my position. Tying my gun to one of 
the limbs for fear I might let it fall and get broken, and putting 
my Scotch cap over the lock to keep it dry, I soon found myself feel- 
ing a disposition to nod. 

But in an hour or so I was aroused from this state, as I heard at 
no great distance a whimper and then a hideous how] of a wolf, and 
then another and another until the dark woods appeared a howling 
wilderness. This did not alarm me in the least, for I knew them of 
old, having had a full lesson of the like in my native barrens of Ken- 
tucky. It was not long until I heard them growling and snapping at 
each other near my hung up balance of the little deer. They after a 
while became partially silent. I supposed the master of the crowd 
succeeded in getting part of it down, as I heard a scrambling, snap- 
ping, and pulling, as if three or more might have a hold on it, for 
they had scuffled off from the place where it was hung up. Soon I 
presumed that they had finished this piece, for a renewal took place 
for the balance, being perhaps the hind quarters, which put it nearly 
out of their reach, as many a jump was unsuccessful. About this 
time I think they had an accession to their part) 11. the shape of a 
tiger. His keen olfactory nerves brought him into the ring. It took 
but a little while for him to get down sufficient to satisfy him, and, 
cat-like, he then coiled himself down to sleep. I thought he had left, 
as I could see or hear nothing; but when daylighi appeared there he 
was in a sound sleep. I was a little at a loss what was best to be 
done. I anticipated his making off if he should hear my voice and 
get a scent of me. I was a little dubious as to the propriety of shoot- 
ing him, on account of the report of my gun, shvuld Indians be in 
hearing; but my first idea was amply sufficient, as the wind had 
shifted and was blowing towards him. My loud cough and halloo 
started him to his feet, and immediately off he went to the cane. 

I was not long getting out of my bed, as the wind had appeared to 
be coming from the north. I thought it in my favor. I wished to go 
west, but this cane brake was in the way, and it was a wet job to go 
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through after the rain. I put out in a long stride after examining 
my gun, priming it afresh. After going a mile or two, I come all at 
once to a place that I recognized as one I had passed the evening be- 
fore. I now kept my course from the wind. I had struck a prairie, 
and, still keeping my course, I eventually came upon a flag pond 
with but little water. Here I was bothered a little. I detected a flat 
which looked as though it might be a drain in a wet season to carry 
off the surplus water, which must empty into a larger stream, or 
the river. But there were more than one. This one ran a hundred or 
so yards and emptied itself into the swamp. Seeing a row of water 
flags off to my right, I went and found a dry looking lagoon. I went 
on and followed it, and thought it might empty itself into the pond ; 
but as it appeared to favor my idea and course I determined to see 
the end. My idea now was to try to find which way it emptied itself. 
I saw one place where I thought the drift indicated that I was go- 
ing down it, and soon I thought it deepened ; and by and by I found 
that it was a bayou. But was it to empty into the river? In half a 
mile further I saw the appearance of timber, and a little further on 
I detected now and then some stunted bunches of cane, and soon a 
stiff cane brake on both sides, and then I found what I needed very 
much, some water in a hole. 

On the next turn of the bayou, just around the point, I discerned 
three deer after water. There was now a necessity for me to shoot 
one, as I had none of my little deer left. They were in the shade, and 
one had lain down. I killed one, and to my great joy and surprise 
the report of my gun was answered below me a half mile or so. I 
went two hundred yards and saw the river. I built a good fire and 
then went and took the entrails from my deer. Then I returned to 
the river, as they had arrived and were hallooing for me. They com- 
menced with a good many questions, which I interrupted by asking 
if they had any cold meat. They had killed nothing, the rain hav- 
ing driven the deer into the prairie. I was asked what I shot at, 
and I told them if two of them would go two hundred yards to a hole 
of water they would find a fine large buck... ... The deer was 
brought, and a good part cooked and eaten. The old Governor said 
the Indian sign was made by those of the wigwam we passed. 

We now made another start, Mr. Holston occupying my seat in 
the little boat. It had been given to Beddinger, but he had missed 
killing two deer and a turkey, and Mr. Holston was in charge. I 
told the old Governor that he had better retain Mr. Holston as per- 
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haps a better and older hunter than I. Mr. Jacky said it was best 
that I take the old seat, as I was quicker than anyone he ever saw, 
and that he believed 1 had not missed but once or twice on the route. 
Nothing of interest occurred, except now and then a deer or turkey 
was taken. . . . 2? 

Two days and a half brought us to our stopping place. Now I 
have never since visited that part of Texas, and do not know what 
name was given to it. Let me describe it, and locate landmarks 
that must still exist, though it has now been just about fifty-two 
years since I was there. Our landing was made on the west side of 
the river, where the prairie came right up to the bank, forming a 
bluff, and being the only high land that had reached the river on 
either side. here was a vacancy of timber of perhaps a mile or 
more on the river bank. The alluvial low land sloped off on the 
lower end or south gradually from the prairie to the timber and 
heavy cane brakes. At or near the upper termination of the prairie, 
and perhaps a little way into the woods or timber, a singular phe- 
nomena (if it might be called so) was a deep canon, bayou, or 
ditch. A half mile from the mouth it was forty or more feet wide. 
The sides were quite perpendicular, and it was nearly or quite twen- 
ty feet deep. It extended two or three miles at right angles to the 
river to the west, the river here being north and south. The prairie 
was quite level for miles around. . . .* 

There was but one crossing on the caiion for two or more miles. 
It connected with the river through a point or strip of timber. Now 
a little above this was the lower end of the only “falls” of the river 
that we noticed. At the head of the “falls” and a little above, the 
river made a considerable detour to the west, and then a half mile, 
and it turned back perhaps twenty-five degrees north. The “falls” 
were not passable in low water with a yawl or skiff without the help 
of a line. It seems to me there must have been a fall of four feet in 
the hundred yards. The opposite land, or east side, was heavy cane 
brake, in which a Mr. Morton made a clearing in the spring of ’22.* 

Mr. Little commenced putting up a log cabin, say twenty or 
twenty-five feet square, the men carrying the logs from the land be- 


* Here follow several pages of details relative to the killing of a bear. 
*The matter omitted here consists of a theory as to the origin of the 
cafion. 


‘Mr. Lewis is describing the present site of Richmond.—G. M. B. 
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low us. This occupied all the force, but as soon as all the heavy tim- 
ber had been brought up and the house was built, which occupied 
some ten or twelve days, part of the hands were selected to return 
to the mouth of the river, in expectation of meeting the Lively, or at 
least finding supplies, as originally stipulated. It was now late in 
March. We took the yaw! and Fitzgerald’s big pirogue. Our com- 
pany consisted of the two Lovelaces, Mr. Holston, Mr. Harrison, his 
boy William, the engineer Nelson, — Williams, Mr. Wilson, and 
myself—fourteen in all, some of whom I don’t now recollect. 

The only thing occurring on the way down happened the third 
day out, when we supposed we had made three-fourths of the trip. 
About nine or ten o’clock we came upon a lot of Indians of all sorts 
and sizes, with as many dogs apparently as Indians. They were in 
the bend on the east side, and so soon as we rounded the point they 
were all on the bank awaiting us. There were some nine or ten 
warriors. The balance to the number of perhaps twenty-five or 
thirty were boys, women, and children. One old man, who looked to 
be sixty or seventy, advanced to the water’s edge, hallooing at the 
top of his voice, with demonstrations with hands and arms, “Here, 
here, white man. Here, white man.” We, however, got out on the 
sand bar on the opposite side and all went to loading and examining 
our guns, when the Governor, Jacky, and Harrison, after placing us 
ir. along so as to cover them if hostile demonstrations were shown.°® 
The old chief spoke Mexican, and our Mr. Harrison had a smatter- 
ing of the Spanish, so we got some information from the Indian, 
for we did not yet know the name of the river. He said it was 
“Brazos de Dios,” and mentioned the Colorado, pointing to the west 
and clapping his hands open four times, which we put down as 
meaning a four days’ journey, or forty miles. They were traveling 
in that direction. 

We reached the mouth of the river the next evening, but no vessel, 
no news of any kind. Nothing had been disturbed since we left. 
Here was a poor disheartened set of men. We had prepared our- 
selves a ittle better with hooks and lines, as Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Lovelace had them in their satchels when they went up the river the 
first time, and we could catch all the fish we wanted, both the red at 
night, and blue cat in the morning. We determined to remain sev- 
eral days, hoping to intercept some sail or other, or hear some news. 


5 Here some omission in the MS. makes the meaning doubtful. 
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The third day early in the morning a yawl arrived, having on 
board a Mr. Morton, his son, a boy seventeen years old, and a negro 
boy of about the same age. Mr. Morton informed us that he started 
from Mobile in a schooner of his own with his family, consisting of 
his wife, a step-daughter, Miss Jane Edwards, a son called Tilly, 
and three daughters of perhaps thirteen, eleven, and seven or eight 
years old, whose names I do not recollect. He stated that he made 
the island in a storm, and attempted to land after missing the en- 
trance to Galveston Bay. The wind blowing a heavy gale from the 
southeast, he went ashore just above the pass of the west end. All 
were saved. ‘The two sailors took the other boat and went to the east 
end, now Galveston. He saved all he could from the wreck. He said 
he had come in search of help and had left his wife and four daugh- 
ters alone on the island. 

We immediately volunteered to give him help. So three went on 
our yawl in company of Mr. Morton. Five of us were to go in the 
big pirogue as soon as they got back with it, some of the men having 
gone up the river in it to hunt. They returned late in the evening ; 
so Wilson, Mr. Williams, Thompson, Nelson, and myself fixed up to 
go early in the morning. I expected to go in the stern, but was over- 
ruled, and they put Nelson in to manage the boat. It was a godsend 
that the tide was on the swell, i. e., coming in as we shoved off. It 
vas observed that the wind from the south had freshened up in go- 
ing a hundred yards or so. I remonstrated that the surf was rising, 
but Nelson paid no attention to what was said until the boat began 
to’catch water in her bow. I ordered the oars on the starboard to 
cease and tried to get her around, but too late. The next two or 
three swells filled her, then every one for himself. Poor Mr. Thomp- 
son sank as she turned upside down, and I think he immediately 
drowned. Williams, poor fellow, being a good swimmer, left the 
boat and nearly reached the shore, but went under. The other two 
kept by accident on the lee side of the boat, for it was going sidewise 
before the wind, and with a strong incoming tide. I had slipped 
back, being on the same side, and losing my position on the boat 
had dropped astern a little, when I observed the stern line. I made 
for it and succeeded in getting it. It was of sufficient length to pass 
it under my arms and take a round turn, and I so held it always 
after a wave had passed over me, as to haul myself up as close as I 
could to the boat, only holding on to the slack with one hand, as 
the surge of the boat was getting too much for me. In this way we 
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three reached a point where we could touch bottom, but were too 
weak to get out alone, and though not twenty feet from the dry 
beach would have drowned, but the wind shifted to the left and 
lulled until the sea was as smooth as a piece of glass. 

A second call for volunteers was made, and soon four offered 
themselves. I was appealed to, and I replied that I would again 
try it if Nelson would keep out of the stern and the pirogue would 
keep close to the shore. If this had been done in the morning 
those poor fellows would have been still living. Mr. Jacky agreed 
to go in the stern. So about 12 o’clock at night we reached the 
west end. Not seeing any one, we kindled a fire and lay down to 
rest. When I awoke I found the old lady and her four children and 
some eatables for us, and it was very acceptable, for it was the first 
bread and salt we had tasted for three months. 

As the boats were to return for the balance of what we could take 
up the river, and the family were to go, I remained with one or two 
others, as it gave more rcom in the boat. Mr. Morton said that he 
had observed on going around the island the previous day a fresh 
horse track . . . ,and proposed that we should see if we could 
find it. We started, taking each a little different direction, and 
agreeing to meet at a certain point and report. I reached the desig- 
nated place ready to report seeing plenty of fresh sign; but, as I 
thought, only of one and the same animal. Not seeing or hearing 
anything of Mr. Morton, I made my wavy to the wreck and found 
him there. He stated that he had seen the horse, a small clay-bank, 
and said that he was not by any means wild, for he let him go within 
twenty feet of him, but had no disposition to be taken. He pro- 
posed to crease him by shooting him through the leaders and muscle 
of the neck, which he said might be done without much injury. 

®Mr. Morton said he did not think he was accurate enough 
to try it himself. He had a fine little rifle, carrying a ball of small 
buckshot size. We started to find the horse again, and he suffered us 
to get within fifteen or twenty feet. Morton told me to try it, and 
gave me his gun. I got the horse’s side to me, and I succeeded, but 
shot him a little too far back, cutting the edge of the shoulder. I 
made him fast with a piece of cord. He soon recovered and got up, 
but limped. We were fearful that he was materially injured, but it 


6 Here Mr. Lewis tells how he had once creased 2 deer. 
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did not prove to be so. He recovered entirely in a week or so, leav- 
ing only the scar of the bullet. 

I now told Mr. Morton that he must assume the capture and own- 
ership of the horse. He stoutly demurred. I explained to him how 
I stood in the company as an immigrant. I was not bound, as the 
balance were, by signing a compact or obligation. 
Colonel Austin had never presented it or spoken to me about it, 
and neither did either of the Messrs. Lovelace or Mr. Jennings sign 
it. Mr. Little and Beard on one or two occasions rather intimated 
that my services belonged to the company, and that I was as much 
subject to Little’s orders as any of the others. It occurred in this 
way: at our first locating we, i. e., the hunters, had no difficulty 
in finding and killing plenty of meat, but by the time we had been 
three or four weeks there game got scarce for two or three miles 
from our location. The killing was an easy job, as deer and turkeys 
were very plenty, but the carrying in was a heavy, onerous job. 
Once or twice I had to leave some in the woods or prairie, because 
the burden was more than I thought my share. Well, it ended in 
some short words and replies. Beard knew how I had obtained my 
gun, and proposed to take it by force. Now to Mr. Morton I said 
I did not know how far they might go, and they might claim the 
horse on the same grounds. This was my reason for his entire own- 
ership of the horse. 

The animal was very tractable and gentle, and I swam him by 
the side of one of the boats across the mouth of the outlet at the 
west, end of the island. He swam some hundred yards or so and 
then gave up. He went the balance of the way on his side, I now 
think near a quarter of a mile. 

The boats were packed and loaded with the old lady and the 
youngest little girl on board. The balance except the boatmen, 
three for each boat, all took the beach; for it was a beautiful level, 
hard road, except that here and there a lagoon was to cross. I had 
our pony prize in charge. We made the trip down to the month of 
the river in good time without an accident. As I had to make my 
way by land I prepared a species of pad for a saddle. I found 
the pony needed no tying up, for so long as he had a halter or rope 
on he would not leave. 

The crowd got ready in a day or two, Mr. Morton caching and 
hiding what he could not ther carry up, and the balance cf the boys 
catching and ccoking fish for the start. I got on pretty well except 
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crossing the bayous and lagoons, many of which I had to ascend 
a mile or two before being able to cross, as most of them were boggy 
with perpendicular banks. I was struck and pleased with one trait 
in our horse. I left him standing on the bank and went some dis- 
tance up to look for a crossing, and found one. To my surprise 
he was on the bank above me. I crossed on some drift, and had 
not got over when he came down a bank five or six feet high and 
over through mud and water belly deep, as much as to say that he 
was not to be left. I generally killed something every day. Mr. 
Morton had a tin horn, and we could always meet at night. When 
I killed a deer or turkey I took it ahead of them to some open place 
on the bank and hung it up. Game, except turkeys, began to leave 
the swamp and hunt for the young prairie grass. The only thing 
of note from now up was the finding of a bee tree but a short dis- 
tance from the river. It was in a small, dead elm, only about a foot 
or fifteen inches through, but it had a good deal of honey, the tree 
being hollow for six or eight feet. We got all the honey. We camped 
one hundred yards above the tree, it being late in the evening before 
the honey could all be taken. 

In a day or two afterwards we arrived at our destination. I had 
anticipated, of course, hearing from, or learning the whereabouts 
of, Colonel Austin and his friends; but not a word. My disappoint- 
ment and chagrin bore heavy on me. I let down so much that every 
one noticed it. 

On our last trip down we had met a boat some ten miles from 
camp containing four men coming to join our immigrant party. 
It consisted of an elderly man by the name of Styner, his two sons, 
and one other whose name I never knew. They were from Newtown 
on the Teche. They had located in a canebrake a mile or so below 
us or below where we had put up the cabin, where Little had 
planted his patch of corn in the edge of the prairie, and where he 
had made little or nothing, at it was too late and the drought 
set in. Mr. Morton located at the other extreme of the prairie in 
the edge of the timber on the river and below the cation or gulch 
heretofore alluded to. He, however, went into a canebrake on the 
opposite side of the river to open a patch. 


7 Here Mr. Lewis gives a detailed account of a lesson in deer hunting 
which he had from Mr. Styner. 
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I, however, was daily more discontented at my situation and con- 
dition. As Mr. Morton’s camp, which was mine when I came in 
from a hunt, was some distance from Little’s, or the main camp, 
which I never visited, I of course knew very little of what was go- 
ing on there. I, however, found out that the Messrs. Lovelace, 
Holston, Harrison, and Mr. Jennings had disappeared. This in- 
duced me to believe that they had heard or knew more than they 
had said anything about. I found that they had taken one of the 
boats and the little canoe and left for the settlements above. It 
was now late in June, and upon this information I determined to 
seek an opportunity to return to the States. I had been appealed 
to by Mattigan and his Irish friend to go through by land, they 
offering to carry all I had if I would go. This I peremptorily re- 
fused, at the same time withholding from them or anyone else my 
intention of going. 

My almost perpetual absence in the prairies kept me ignorant 
as to the passing up and down of immigrants. On the present 
occasion I had gone up the river and had been out a day or two, 
camping at night on the bank. Early one morning a boat, a fine, 
large, new skiff, came up the river and halted at my little camp; 
and when they came up the bank who should I meet but a man 
named Addison Harrison, whom I knew from boyhood in Kentucky. 
They spent part of the morning with me, as I had part of a fresh 
deer on hand. Here was my chance to get back. Harrison was very 
much pleased with the Brazos, and said he had determined to go 
back and move direct. He had with him a school-mate of mine, a 
Mr. Grandison Alsbury, a man by the name of Tadlock, and a doctor 
whose name I have lost, with a mulatto boy. On informing him of 
my intention and desire to return to the States he was greatly 
pleased, as I had had some little experience on salt water. They 
had come to the island and gone over the bay to the San Jacinto 
and Buffalo Bayou. They there learned that it was practicable to 
coast it back to the United States, and into the Vermilion or Berwick 
Bay. He said he did not intend to advance much further up the 
river, and would return in three or four days, or at furthest a week, 
and would stop for me. This arrangement suited me, as I had but 
little preparation to make. I told him I had a small trunk, two 
feet square, with but little in it. Of what clothing I had had, there 
was but little left me, the trunk having been long before broken 


open and pillaged of its contents. 
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Some time about the 20th or 25th of August, Mr. Harrison and 
party stopped early one morning. I took my trappings to the boat 
and advanced to Mr. Morton’s tent and informed him of my inten- 
tion to return to the United States. He of course was a little sur- 
prised, but said he thought it best for me; that my prospect was a 
glooomy one here as things had turned out. 

I will here remark that Mr. Morton was a brickmaker and mason. 
I mention this, as it may lead to some information or identification, 
as the three girls of his family are not yet old, and they can possibly 
be traced out and identified. The son, “Tilly,” I think perhaps died 
that fall.74 

We immediately put away for the mouth of the river. The next 
day we discerned a bunch of some eight or more deer on the beach. 
They were easy of approach, as they, I presume, had not apprehended 
any danger from the river. Mr. Harrison took his rifle and picked 
his choice, killing a fine five-prong buck. His adroitness and activ- 
ity in getting it a hundred yards into the boat was amusing. I 
supposed he was bringing it whole to the boat to skin and dress it; 
but, to my surprise, he and the men that went after it put it into 
the boat. He said he had not come to Texas to be scalped by In- 
dians. 

We reached the mouth in a day of two, for we went all night, and 
with the river a little on the swell we made railroad time. Our wish 
was to barbecue what we could of the deer as the best guarantee 
to save it. We reached the west end; and, as Mr. Harrison had 
promised to return by the San Jacinto and report to some of his 
friends and immigrants the success of his trip, as the schooner® 
had to make some repairs before proceeding on her voyage to the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, and as the captain was down with fever, 

we saw we should not leave for three weeks. 

We started early in the morning and steered a northeast course, 
which Mr. Harrison assumed to be the direction of the mouth or 
confluence of the bay and the San Jacinto. We worked all day, 
having some trouble with reefs and oyster banks. In the morning 
we could see nothing but a waste of water, having had a light north 
wind all night. I had never been on or across the bay, and began 


7aSee introductory note. 


* Which had brought Mr. Harrison’s party to Texas, and was then lying 
at the mouth of the San Jacinto. 
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to be a little skeptical as to our success; but about twelve o'clock I 
observed a change in the color of the water, and on testing it I 
found it less salt than it had been. This encouraged us, and our 
oars bent more readily to the new impulse, the water increasing in 
freshness, and the color becoming more turbid. Soon, at a dis- 
tance of some four or more miles, we sighted the long looked for 
top of the mast of the schooner. 

Many of Mr. Harrison’s friends and others who were anxious 
for his return had gone on an excursion to the settlement on the 
Trinity, so he concluded to go and meet them. He asked me to go 
also. I told him I would rather go up the bayou—afterwards called 
Buffalo Bayou—to try and kill some meat, as we were getting short, 
and the captain of the schooner asked us a dollar a pound for any- 
thing he could spare—bacon, sea or pilot bread, sugar, coffee, or 
rice. In the morning we fixed up to prospect the bayou. Tadlock, 
Alsbury, and two of the men from the other camp offered to go also. 
One of the men said he had been up some ten miles, and that the 
whole bottom was subject to overflow, and was then so muddy and 
boggy from recent rains that he and his companions could go no- 
where. They saw nothing, nor the sign of:anything. We, however, 
went up. Having no current to contend with, we made good head- 
way, and when I supposed we had advanced some twelve miles we 
concluded to prospect; for it appeared to me that the land was 
higher out from the bayou, and we could occasionally see signs of 
deer, as though they came for water.® 

‘Mr. Harrison had now been gone five days, and: we were anxious 
for his return. He came the following day, and his surprise was 
considerable to see the improvement in our outfit. I rehearsed 
our adventure up the bayou. I told him that I found it as wide 
twelve or fifteen miles up as here at the mouth; that its direction 
was nearly west, and its course not very serpentine; and that my 
impression was that its extreme source could not be very for from 
the Brazos, and I thought the time would come when the navigation 
of the Brazos would be through this bayou by the aid of a canal 


® Here Mr. Lewis gives a detailed and lengthy account of how he killed 
a buffalo and traded part of the meat to the captains of the schooner lying 
in the bay and of another that had just come from New Orleans for some 
supplies, and a balance in money; and how he secured some timber and 
the services of a ship’s carpenter belonging to one of the vessels, to fit up 
Mr. Harrison’s skiff for the coasting voyage back to Louisiana. 
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into and through the bay, via Galveston into the Gulf. But rail- 
roads have knocked this idea into pi. ; 

Mr. Harrison and his party got in about ten in the morning. I 
supposed he would be for making a start immediately. When I 
went to talk to him he was making up a little lost sleep. We, how- 
ever, went to work, and were packing away things in the boat, which 
would have to be done. The captain of the first schooner came 
to our boat, and we told him we were preparing to leave. He told 
us that he would be off the next day or the day following. When Mr. 
Harrison came down I told him about the schooner’s determination 
to leave, and said as we did not know enough of the route it would 
be well for us to wait and go out at the same time. So things re- 
mained in statu quo. 

The second morning we {filled two demijohns, which we had pro- 
cured, with San Jacinto water, and followed the schooner, which 
had already entered the bey and struck for the island. We had a 
fair west breeze coming on our starboard side. Our new sail did 
very well. It was too large for the skiff in an ordinary stiff breeze, 
but we had the advantage of being able to lessen its size by reefing it 
to the mast. 

The next day we took our departure from the island eastward 
up the gulf beach. We encountered no serious difficulty, except 
being compelled on two occasions to beach our boat on account of 
heavy north and north-west winds, to prevent its being carried out 
into the gulf. 

We reached the opening of the Vermilion Bay, through which 
we intended crossing. We did so, but not with our consent as to 
the manner and speed with which we were compelled to travel. It 
was near or after sunset that we entered. We had been hurrying 
all we could to make the entrance of the bay, as we saw a heavy 
south-east cloud gathering. We passed the west end or point of 
the bay without observing anything like a shelter or harbor for us, 
and as far as we could see east a like disappointment met our eager 
expectation. But the storm rapidly approached. I at once real- 
ized our peril, and made up my mind to an early watery grave. 
All hands realized our perilous condition. How very incompetent 
[ am to give anything like a description of our situation and feel- 
ings at the time. I sprang to the mast, and was just in time to 
take off the sprit from the sail as the storm of rain and wind struck 
us. I requested all the others except Mr. Harrison to lie flat down 
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in the bottom of the boat, and told him to keep her bow right across 
the swelling waves. By this time the sail was blowing in every 
and any direction. It fortunately, in its flapping about, doubled 
itself around the mast in such a manner as to make a little sail of 
three or four feet in width at the bottom, running to a point at 
the top. I was at the foot of the mast, and, getting hold of a strap 
around one of the bundles, secured the sail to it as well as I could. 
The wind was terrible, and the full bent of the storm was upon us, 
and our little cock shell of a life preserver was doing well, only now 
and then taking in a half bushel of water, while those in the bot- 
tom with buckets and pans were bailing it out. I told Mr. Harri- 
son I thought we would make the shore, but my worst fear was our 
foundering. If the beach was flat, it would be all right, but a bluff 
bank or any solid impediment would be our ruin. I counselled all 
to be ready at the very first sign of bottom for all hands to spring 
out and, keeping the bow to the shore, urge the boat at every swell 
or wave forward and keep it bottom down. ‘lhe howling of the 
tempest kept us from being aware of our approach to the shore, but 
I thought I heard an additional! confused noise, and the next second 
I bawled out, “The shore! All hands be ready.” We struck on a 
pile of drift logs, brush, and sea-weed, and the next swell carried 
us high and dry on a sandy grass plat. Still urging the boat out a 
length further, we congratulated ourselves on our safe landing and 
prepared to start a fire, which was attended with trouble and dif- 


ficulty. Everything was wet, and the rain, though light, was still 


coming down. We gathered every available thing that would likely 
burn, dried ourselves and clothing, and slept soundly the balance 
of the night. 

The next morning we relaunched our boat, but had to haul it near 
one hundred yards to the water. We put in our trumpery, and 
started to the east in search of the Vermilion Bay’? or River. It 
was several miles before we came to it. It was a narrow bit of a 
bayou, twenty or thirty feet wide. Its small size made us a little 
skeptical as to whether we had found the proper stream. After go- 
ing up two or three miles we saw sure signs of civilization in some 
hogs, and next we heard a large bell like a cow-bell, and further on 
the noise of the bark of a dog, and soon the crowing of a cock. We 
advanced until we came to a large road, when we landed. Mr. 


10 By ‘‘ Vermilion Bay’’ Mr. Lewis seems here to mean the estuary of 
Vermilion River. 
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Harrison, Alsbury, and Mr. Tadlock went in search of information 
as to where we were, etc. The over-anxiety and labor of the night 
before were in such contrast with our present prospects and condi- 
tion, that the sudden change of our situation completely relaxed 
and unhinged me. I took to a shade and grass plat, and was soon 
lost in a big sleep. In an hour or so I was awakened by the return 
of our party with the addition of a creole and his little boy some 
eight years old. He was one of the very worst specimens of that 
class, who at that time made up the great majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the settlement on the upper Teche, then called Newtown. 
In addition, this man could not speak one word of English. The 
others, being Kentuckians, could not speak one word of Creole 
French, and they brought him to see if the Doctor or myself could 
help out. The Doctor could give no assistance. In my intercourse 
with the creoles in and about New Orleans I had picked up a few 
words of their language. I pointed to the boat, which we wished 
to go to Newtown. He said it was three miles, or one league. | 
asked him what he would charge to take it, and he said three or 
four dollars. We told him to get his cattle and cart, and in the 
evening we were safe on the banks of the Teche, where we remained 
two days, I having finished my undertaking. 

We here had to employ a pilot to show us the route out to the 
Mississippi through the continuous lakes to Plaquemine, which we 
reached about the first of October, 1822. Mr. Harrison was aston- 
ished and apparently disappointed when I told him that we would 
separate at this point. He remonstrated, and urged as an induce- 
ment for me to return to Kentucky that I would gladden the hearts 
of my two sisters, both married and well to do, who lived in three 
or four miles of him. I told him that in my present destitute con- 
dition I could not think of it; that all I had to depend on was my 
knowledge of figures and my pen; and that the chance here in New 
Orleans or in Louisiana was much better than up the country. He 
asked if I was not going back to Texas. He said that he would go 
right back with at least ten or fifteen families, and that he was much 
in hopes of my going back with them. I told him I thought I had 
enough of Texas; that I had lost one year and all I had in the 
world; and that he had a good idea of what I had suffered. Bn‘ 
I added that, if in a year or two Colonel Austin should be alive and 
his grant should be secured, I would hunt Mr. Harrison out when 
[ went back. 
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I took a boat—I think the “Car of Commerce’—, and the follow- 
ing day I went to the city, working my passage down. 
=, . . . . . . . . 
Now I will give my judgment as to why the immigrants of the 
Lively missed the connection with Colonel Austin. I enter on this 
subject with hesitancy, with doubt as to the propriety of such a step 
at this late day, more particularly as my statement is at variance 
in some measure with what has been handed down in print as the 
history of this period. What I know I learned orally from others 
in conversations had on the vessel and at our dock and boat yard 
not to or intended for me, but for a few on the trip, viz., Mr. Jen- 
nings, Mr. Harrison, H. S. Holston, the two old bachelor brothers, 
the Messrs. Lovelace, and Wm. Little, the most of whom were from 
Sicily Island in Louisiana, not from Natchez. I had my berth in a 
rather secluded part of the cabin, and could hear most of what was 
said ; and, as I never appeared to notice or reply or question on this 
or any other subject, my presence was totally disregarded. But I 
doubt if there was a single adventurer except the Lovelaces that 
was more alive to the success of the enterprise. Any ‘and every 
thing spoken in reference to it had a place in my mind, was put up 
for future analysis, and was of all absorbing interest to me. It was 
those conversations that gave me an insight into affairs; it was 
through this medium that I made up my judgment that the Messrs. 
Lovelace were personally and pecuniarily interested in the success 
of the enterprise. The question put itself forward why these old 
men should take such an interest in the success of such an expedi- 
tion. The reason could be no other thar a pecuniary one. 

The old man, Edward (Governor, as we called him) Lovelace, 
seemed to be the center or guiding spirit of the conclave. This 
showed itself more prominently when we were landed at first on the 
island, and more particularly on our unfortunate disembarcation 
at the mouth of the Brazos—unfortunate, because of our not land- 
ing also a portion of provisions. My mind was peculiarly exercised 
on the subject. On the following morning as the prospecting party 
was making preparations to get off in search of the land immi- 
grants, | remarked, rather to Mr. Jacky Lovelace, that they had 
better let the yaw! make one more trip to the vessel for a larger sup- 


11 Here follows an account of Mr. Lewis’s adventure with a Mexican 
tiger which he killed on the Brazos. 
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ply of provisions, as it would be the last chance they would ever 
have at the Lively. Then this yawl-mouthed Beard, who was cook 
and steward, said in a loud voice that that young fool did not know 
what he was talking about. Captain Jennings was taken up with 
what I said, and followed me a short distance and asked what I 
meant. I told him that I had good reasons for saying what I did, 
that the day or night after the yawl started up the river with the 
prospecting party the Lively would be missing; which proved a 
fact, and she has never been heard of since. 

I learned nearly at the outset that these two old hunters and trap- 
pers and perhaps Mr. Holston, then some twenty-five or twenty- 
eight years old, had been to the head waters of the Arkansas, the 
White, the Ouachita, and the Red and its tributaries. I was also 
satisfied that they had in their hunting peregrinations up some one 
or more of these streams, come in contact with Moses Austin, as 
thev averred that he was a trader to Mexico and to Santa Fe.” I 
inferred that his last trip to these places was not the first; that he 
had once or twice before come through from Bexar by the same 
route by their home. I learned from young Phelps and Stephen 
Holston, who were nephews of the Messrs. Lovelace, that they were 
considered wealthy. They had been cultivating jointly a planta- 
tion, making two hundred or two hundred and fifty bales of cotton 
annually. Now when Moses Austin came through the last time, 
returning from his trip in May, then sick with fever, he recuperated 
a little and was furnished with means and a horse to make his way 
home. These men, the Lovelaces, knew of his probable success in 
his Texas enterprise, and had promised to give him additional aid, 
and also to return with him to meet his commissioner at Bexar.'® 

Now when the elder Austin reached his home his disease termi- 
nated in pneumonia ; and, when information reached him of the suc- 
cess of his application to locate a colony, and his health and con- 
dition rendered him unable to accomplish the return trip to San 
Antonio, he immediately empowered his son to fulfill his contract. 
Circumstances go to show that his son Stephen F. must have left 
his father previous to his demise, though it is stated by Yoakum 
that he left after the father’s death, only allowing the colonel 
twenty-eight days to reach Natchitoches, even if he left the day of 


12 These surmises as to Moses Austin are all incorrect. —G. M. B. 


18 This is a mistake.—G. M. B. 
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his father’s demise; and in addition he could not come direct from 
Missouri to Natchitoches, as he had to, and did, come via Natchez, 
and thence by Sicily Island, having to make a detour around Ar- 
kansas and North Louisiana to avoid the Indians of those regions. 
Besides this, Colonel Austin had picked up Messrs. Little and Beard 
at Terre Haute, where he remained a few days. He reached Sicily 
Island some time in June, when the Lovelaces and others joined 
him. They then proceeded to the rendezvous at San Antonio, 
where they received the confirmation of his claim. They imme- 
diately went to designate the outline of his grant, after which they 
returned to the Lovelace plantation; and coming from there the 
three, i. e., Colonel Austin, Mr. Hawkins,'* and Little, met me on 
the Natchez. Here Colonel Austin had his proposition advertised 
in the Natchez papers, and the same recopied in one or two New 
Orleans papers. 

I had made up my mind that upon the return of the yawl the 
Governor and party did not represent fully what they saw and heard 
while up the river. They said the party at the Bahia crossing could 
give no information as to the whereabouts of Colonel Austin, there- 
fore it was best to deny seeing any one, as a demoralized spirit was 
already apparent, and the information they had would heighten 
this feeling, if known. 

I now put down my opinion as to why we could not meet or hear 
of Colonel Austin up to July 22nd. It was believed that his pres- 
ence was again necessary at the seat of government on his return 
from New Orleans in December or January, 1822, and on his re- 
turn he was detained in company of commissioners selecting and 
locating the boundaries of his grant: for about this time other 
grants had been projected for a similar purpose, and they might 
interfere some and create difficulty in his location."® 

Now we of the Lively did not reach the mouth of the Brazos, our 
place of disembarcation, until the 2nd of January, 1822. The 
scouts sent to find the vessel, in lieu of going on horseback, should 
have taken the Brazos. They went direct to the San Jacinto. Now, 
when Colonel Austin arrived on the Brazos about the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1822, he was informed that a change of dynasty had occurred, 


14 A mistake as to Hawkins.—G. M. B. 
15 Austin was in the City of Mexico from April 28, 1822, to April 28, 
1823.—G. M. B. 
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and that his presence was necessary to have his claim confirmed by 
the existing dictator, Santa Anna. Hence he was absent the whole 
of the spring until June, 1822. We in the meantime heard any 
and all sorts of reports about his absence. Political feeling at the 
capital, Mexico, ran very high; and when Colonel Austin presented 
his documents, which were made out and signed by the officers of 
the late emperor Iturbide, he was incarcerated. But through in- 
fluential parties and the catholic priests—principally the latter, as 
they were then the power, and also that Austin was and had been 
raised a catholic'’—he was not only released, but his claim con- 
firmed. I have every reason to believe that he did not return from 
the city of Mexico until after July 1st; and this is mere conjecture, 
for I have never learned when he did return. Up to this time im- 
migration had most evidently increased, and still they came. 


> 


16 This is a mistake.—G. M. B. 
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THE ROUTE OF CABEZA DE VACA. 
BETHEL COOPWOOD. 
Part I. 


The three principal objects of the first part of this investigation 
will be: 

First, to point out the island of Mal-Hado by certain indicia 
sufficient to distinguish it from all others on the Texas gulf coast. 
According to the relation of Cabeza de Vaca it must be five leagues 
long and half a league wide. It must have another island back of it, 
on which the clergyman and negro lived the first winter, and from 
which they were brought to Mal-Hado in the spring of 1529. It 
must have an ancon or bay about two leagues wide between it and 
the mainland. Going along the coast on the main there must be 
four streams before reaching an ancon or bay a league wide, with a 
tongue of land projecting into it from the Panuco side; and on 
reaching the high land on that side there must be visible a high, 
white sand bank to the southeast. And when all these marks of iden- 
tity are fairly shown to exist so related to each other, the known law 
of infinity in the variety of things will require the island so re- 
lated to them to be Cabeza’s Mal-Hado. 

Second, to show with reasonable certainty where Cabeza and his 
companions left their Indian masters and fled to the Avavares. It 
must be within thirty leagues of a place on a river where there were 
many very large trees, which bore nuts similar to those of Galicia. 
It must be in a prickly pear region, where at least two kinds are 
found, one better than the other. It must be within four or five 
days’ march of a stream in whose vicinity there are trees bearing 
fruit resembling peas, which hangs on the trees till as late as Octo- 
ber. And if these places can be found sustaining such relation to 
each other, that prickly pear region will be the point from which the 
unfortunate Spaniards fled when the moon was full on the thir- 
teenth of September to the camp of a party of Avavares, which they 
reached that day. 
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Third, to find a crossing of a river about as wide as that at Se- 
villa, where the water will strike the breast of a man going through 
it, and beyond this crossing a mountain having a certain position 
relative to it and reaching to within fifteen leagues of the sea- 
coast. 

When these three principal points shall have been fairly identi- 
fied, that part of the route belonging to the history of Texas will 
have been shown with sufficient certainty for historical purposes ; 
and this task, forming the first part of the present paper, written 
three hundred and sixty-three years after Alvar Nuiiez Cabeza de 
Vaca and his companions passed over the route in question, will 
now be undertaken. 

Much of what is found written in Cabeza’s relation requires the 
salt of reason to extract from it the real facts comporting with 
known natural truth. It is something like the testimony in regard 
to a diversity of incidents and circumstances, which is used to de- 
duce therefrom the main fact it is sought to establish, and may be 
brought under the rules established by experience and reason in 
such cases ; but those incidents which harmonize with known natural 
facts should not be rejected, since many of these may still exist and 
may be collated with the statements made, however confused such 
statements may be in their order. So the things mentioned in con- 
nection with Cabeza’s traveling inland as a peddler, when found still 
existing, may tend with some certainty to identify the places on the 
ground; while the failure to mention prominent natural objects in 
noted regions may tend to prove that he did not travel in that direc- 
tion. And, while the mention of things common in diverse places 
and extending over many degrees of latitude may not afford strong 
affirmative evidence in favor of any suggested route on which they 
may be found, it would be powerful negative evidence against the 
route not having them. Therefore the data given by Cabeza must be 
considered both affirmatively and negatively and harmonized, as far 
as possible, with known natural as well as historical facts, rejecting 
only such as are absolutely irreconcilable with others well known, 
or are upon their face purely hyperbolical. 

With these rules in view, the whereabouts of the island of Mal- 
Hado will first be sought as the initial point of the route in ques- 
tion. 
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With a royal commission to conquer and govern the provinces on 
the main from Rio de las Palmas to the cape of Florida, Panfilo de 
Narvaez sailed from San Licar de Barrameda on the 17th of April, 
1527. He was detained in Cuban waters, and did not finally reach 
Florida till April 12, 1528.1 Soon after landing and wandering in- 
land, he returned to the coast, and failed to find his ships; then he 
built five small boats and embarked with those of his men still living 
to go the best way they could to Rio de las Palmas. After many 
incidents, and after the party was forced out to sea by the current of 
a great river, the boats were separated, and finally two of them were 
stranded upon an island, their crews then numbering eighty men, 
among them being Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca; and this island is 
the one they called “isla de Mal-Hado,” isle of Evil-Fate,? from 
which the route in question began. 

The first natural fact leading to the identification of this island 
is the current in the Mexican Gulf, known as the littoral current, 
drifting floating objects towards the Texas coast, striking with its 
greatest force about the northern end of St. Joseph’s Island and 
turning southward down its coast and that of Mustang and Padre 
islands. And a careful study of this littoral current will show that 
it was most natural for the boats, once thrown upon it, to be drifted 
by it to St. Joseph’s Island, which is most probably the one they 
struck on November 6, 1528.8 

The Indians on that part of the coast were, in later years, called 
Carancahuaces ; and their stature was such as to make them seem to 
be giants, even without the fear Cabeza says they inspired in the 
Spaniards.* 

Cabeza says: “The Indians having Alonso de Castillo and Andrés 
Dorantes, and the others remaining alive, being of another tongue 
and other kindred, crossed over to another part of the main to eat 
oysters, and remained there until the first of April, and then 
returned to the island, which was, at the widest of the water, two 


1 Naufragios de Alvar Nuiiez Cabeza de Vaca, Cap. I, II. 

* During the winter they struck the island a plague killed off all but fif- 
teen of them. It was very much like the disease now called cholera, and 
in 1545 it caused great mortality in Mexico among the natives, who called 
it matlazahuatl. 

* Naufragios, Cap, X. 


*Ibid., Cap. XI, 
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leagues from there, and the island is half a league in width and five 
leagues in length.’”® 

While this suits St. Joseph’s Island, it can not be adjusted to any 
of the others from Pass Caballo to the mouth of the Bravo. Mata- 
gorda Island is fully ten leagues long,*® and this fact alone would ex- 
clude it from being Mal-Hado, though all of the circumstances, 
from its end on Cedar Bayou forward on the main, are the same as 
those from St. Joseph’s Island at the same place; and all the other 
circumstances of both are about the same, except that there was an 
island back of Mal-Hado to which the clergyman and negro went 
the first winter, and whence they were brought back in a canoe by 
the Indians in the spring, when Castillo and Dorantes returned to 
the island. Matagorda serves as the island back of St. Joseph’s, 
from which it is separated by Cedar Bayou. 

Mustang Island is nearest the same length as St. Joseph’s, it be- 
ing about 38,000 varas, or 7 leagues and three-fifths, in length." But 
the other facts will exclude it. 

From a point on the main opposite the mouth of Cedar Bayou 
about two leagues on, at the head of a small bay now called St. 
Charles’ Bay, there puts in a stream called Bergantin Creek, which 
assumes the appearance of a river when swollen by heavy rains. 
Three leagues further on is Copano River. Thence four leagues 
is Mission River. From the latter it is five or six leagues to the Aran- 
sas River.’ These make the four crossed before reaching the ancon or 


5Cap. XV. The width of the bay at the crossing of Cedar Bayou is 
about six miles, or two leagues; and in 1850 St. Joseph’s Island was about 
fifteen miles long, with an average width of a mile and a half. Captain 
Thomas Allen, of Corpus Christi, says: ‘‘St. Joseph’s Island is fifteen 
miles long.’’ 

6 Captain Allen also says: ‘‘ Matagorda Island is nearly forty miles long, 
from Cedar Bayou to Saluria.”’ 

7Captain J. J. Dix furnishes a certified sketch from the General Land 
Office, showing this length for Mustang Island. 


8 Wm. T. Dorset, Frank Ayers, and F. M. Prior, who live in that sec- 
tion and have been familiar with the coast for many years, give the follow- 
ing estimate of distances: ‘‘From the reef crossing at Corpus Christi to 
the Aransas River, 30 miles; thence to crossing of Mission River, 15 miles; 
thence to crossing of Copano River, 11 miles; thence to Bergantin Creek, 
12 miles; and thence to Cedar Bayou crossing, 6 miles.’’ See description 
of these distances, infra. 
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bay a league wide; and from the Aransas to the reef crossing, where 
the San Antonio and Aransas Pass railway now crosses the ancon 
between Nueces and Corpus Christi bays, is about ten leagues. So 
these facts meet and satisfy the description given by Cabeza, who, 
in speaking of Oviedo, says :° 

“Each year he delayed me, saying the next we should go. At last, 
however, I got him out and passed him over the ancon and four 
rivers there are along the coast, because he did not know how to 
swim ; and thus we went on with some Indians until we arrived at 
an ancon a league across and everywhere deep; and from what 
appeared to us therefrom and what we saw, it is the one they call 
del Espiritu Santo.” 

In his translation of Cabeza’s relation, Buckingham Smith gives. 
in an addendum under chapter XVII, an extract from the letter 
contained in Oviedo’s Historia de las Indias, as follows: 

“The Christians traveled thence” [meaning from where they 
reached the main from Mal-Hado] “two leagues to a large river that 
was beginning to swell from freshets and rain, where they made 
rafts on which they crossed with much difficulty, there being few 
swimmers. Three leagues further they came to another river, run- 
ning powerfully from the same cause, and with so much impetuosity 
that the fresh water for a time extended a good way into the 
— 

The ten were now joined by another Christian, and after going 
four leagues came to a river, where they found a boat which was 
recognized to be that of the Comptroller, Alonso Enriquez, and the 
Commissary, but nothing could be seen of the people. Having 
walked five or six leagues more, they arrived at another large river,?° 


* “Cada ano me detenia diciendo que el otro siguiente nos iriamos. En 
fin, al cabo lo sacqué y le pasé el ancon y cuatro rios que hay por la costa, 
porque ¢] no sabia nadar, y ansi fuimos con algunos Indios adelante hasta 
que llegamos 4 un ancon que tiene una legua de través y es por todas partes 
hondo; y por lo que de é] nos parescié y vimos, es el que llaman del Espf- 
ritu Santo.’’ Naufragios, Cap. XVI. 


10 The last of the four is the largest, the Aransas, and if these are the 
four rivers referred to by Mr. Bandelier, in his note on page 33, it will be 
seen that he departs widely from the description here given. He says: 
‘It will be seen further on that they crossed four rivers, and that these 
were the Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, and Rio Grande; hence the meeting 
must have taken place west of the Sabine and east of the Trinity, or in 
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where were two ranches, out of which the tenants fled.” * * * 
The Spaniards left the next day, and on the fourth day arrived 
at a bay, having lost two of their number by hunger and fatigue. 
Nine only now remained. The bay was broad, nearly a league across. 
The side towards Panuco forms a point running out nearly a quarter 
ot a league, having on it some large white sand stacks which it is 
reasonable to suppose can be descried from a distance at sea, and 
were consequently thought to mark the river Espiritu Santo.” 
* * * Going on, much depressed by hunger, the greater number 
swollen by the sea-weed they had eaten, with much exertion, at the 
end of twelve leagues they came to a small bay, not over the breadth 
of a river.”*! 

All the rivers and the crossing of the bay will fit the journey 
from the mouth of Cedar Bayou to Corpus Christi, and the point 
running out for a quarter of a league or more is there ; but, from the 
letter as given by Oviedo and translated by Buckingham Smith, it 
is not easy to determine whether the sand stacks were on that point 


southeast Texas.’’ But as he places the crossing of the Trinity about 94° 
45' W. and that of the Rio Grande about 104° 45’ W., they are at least 
ten degrees apart; while the distances between the first and last of the 
four these wanderers crossed along the coast is stated at thirteen leagues, 
or about three-fourths of a degree, making his distance thirteen and one- 
third times that stated by them. If he means the river ‘‘as wide as that 
at Sevilla,’’ and three others crossed further forward on their route, then 
the first is crossed after they had met, had gone to where the large trees 
bore nuts about the size of those of Galicia, had been to the prickly pears 
twice, and, the last time there, had fled to the Avavares, had spent the 
winter with them in the prickly pear range, and then gone to the crossing 
beyond which they found houses and saw the first gourds; and all this 
would have occurred east of the Trinity River, it being the first he names. 
It is a well known fact that there are no great quantities of fruit-bearing 
prickly pears east of the Trinity. It was after crossing the river ‘‘as 
wide as that at Sevilla,’’ and before crossing the next, that they saw the 
mountain fifteen leagues from the coast; and it is a well known fact that 
the first mountain within such distance of the coast, going from the mouth 
of the Mississippi towards Pdnuco, is the Pamoranes, south of the Rio 
Grande. And the fact that this mountain has a stream flowing southward 
along its west side, and the length of the mountain is about fourteen 
leagues, will distinguish it from all others. It extends back from the 
coast slightly west of north. 


11 Relation of Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca. Translation by Bucking- 
ham Smith (1871), pp. 95, 96. 
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or were in fact Flour Bluff at the southeast end of the high lands 
extending to it from Nueces bay. The latter is the most probable, 
for all the facts identify Corpus Christi Bay, and Pineda’s descrip- 
tion places the high sand hills at the southeast portion of the bay he 
describes ; and Cabeza does not say what he saw was where he struck 
the point of land. But the high points or hills in the northwestern 
part of Corpus Christi might have been referred to, and the Nueces 
Lay taken for Espiritu Santo River. And further on the Nueces 
River was deemed by them to be the Espiritu Santo. The small bay 
twelve leagues below Corpus Christi, now called Cayo de Grullo, is 
certainly that to which the party of Castillo and Dorantes went 
after crossing the ancon a league wide. It is narrow and at the 
proper distance, and is another mark identifying Corpus Christi 
Bay. 

In Smith’s addendum under chapter X VII, taken from the letter, 
it appears that “Asturiano, the clergyman, with a negro, were living 
| the first winter] on an island where they went for subsistence, sit- 
uated back of the one on which the boats were lost. The Indians 
brought them again across the bay in a canoe to the island where 
were Andrés Dorantes, Alonso de Castillo, Diego Dorantes, Pedro 
Valdivieso, with six others who had survived cold and hunger.” 4 

This fully shows that Matagorda Island may serve as the one back 
of St. Joseph’s, from which it is separated by the narrow channel 
now called Cedar Bayou. 

The condition they were in being considered, if Dorantes’ part) 
followed the coast round from the mouth of Aransas river, it might 
well have taken them four days to reach the ancon, at Corpus 
Christi; but as Cabeza and Oviedo were accompanied by some In- 
dians, they may have been guided directly to this reef crossing, 
reaching it in one day. 

Taking all these facts together, they present a fair representation 
of a route on the main from in front of Cedar Bayou to Corpus 
Christi, which can not be so well fitted to any other portion of the 
Gulf coast, and it will be presumed that this identifies that part of 
the route with reasonable certainty. 

With Pineda’s description in mind, and standing on the high 
land at Corpus Christi, the white sand bank called Flour Bluff may 


11a Smith’s translation, p. 95. 
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be seen with the natural eye, while the high land appears to be con- 
tinuous down to it, seeming to complete the description of Espiritu 
Santo bay by Pineda; and without paying attention to the courses. 
or to the fact of his being on the main land, while Pineda viewed the 
surroundings from his ship in the Gulf, Cabeza might readily con- 
clude it was Espiritu Santo Bay that was then before him, especially 
when he had not seen the real bay of that name. 

When the true Espiritu Santo Bay is viewed from a position at sea 
east of it, with the face towards the west, to the left will be seen 
the range of high sand hills or mounds extending along Matagorda 
Island, and seeming to terminate with what is now called False 
Live Oak Point, situated at the southeast part of the bay; while the 
narrow bay or ancon separating it from the range of sand mounds 
is not seen. This point is on the part of the bay marked on some 
maps as San Antonio Bay; but its identity is well known to those 
sailing down the bays from Indianola to Corpus Christi.’? 

Speaking of this, Buckingham Smith says: 

“Should this point on the shores of Texas be recognized as the 
cne to which the remnant of adventurers have now arrived, the high- 
16’ 34” 08 north, in longi- 


) ° 


est peak of sand mounds in latitude 28 
tude 96° 47’ 39” 83 west, we may look with some confidence over the 
northeastern portion of the bay, as far as the entrance upon the bay 
of Matagorda, in latitude 28° 24’ 06” 95 north, longitude 96° 23 


, 


50” 56 west, the distance in a direct line of twenty-five statute miles. 
for the discovery of Mal-Hado. There is, however, no island in this 
direction that appears to answer its description, nor any place with 
the conditions for the point that the sand mounds unite. To the 
south are no hills on the shore of a bay near a river, nor any of par- 
ticular mark or height as far as where the river Bravo or Grande de! 
Norte finds outlet.”?* 

Mr. Smith was doubtless unacquainted with the true topography 
of the coast there, and, therefore, confounded what was stated by 


12Captain Thomas Allen, who sailed along there for years, says: ‘‘ The 
sandhills on Matagorda Island are about forty feet high, and extend from 
near Cedar Bayou to opposite False Live Oak Point, on the southeast part 
of what is nowcalled San Antonio Bay, nine miles from Cedar Bayou. The 
foot of this point is washed by the water of this San Antonio Bay, whic! 
is the southern part of Espiritu Santo Bay.’’ 


13Smith’s translation, Chap. XVI, p. 89. 
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Cabeza with the statements found in the United States coast survey. 
But had he been familiar with the coast by land from the northeast 
portion of Espiritu Santo Bay to Flour Bluff on the southeastern 
part of Corpus Christi Bay, he might readily have seen from such 
data that the survivors of the Narvaez expedition struck the main 
below the high point referred to by Pineda and in the coast survey, 
and were in fact on Corpus Christi Bay, and subsequently ascer- 
tained that a river came in to the west of where they crossed, that is 
the Nueces. And he would bave known that Flour Bluff’s relative 
position to St. Joseph’s Island was just what he describes, except 
degrees of latitude and longitude, as the twenty-five statute miles 
northeasterly will reach from the former to the latter.1* He was 
trying to fit this to False Live Oak Point and Espiritu Santo Bay, 
and finding that impossible, determined there was no place in 
existence that the description would fit, without discovering he was 
trying to harmonize the descriptions of two distinct places and 
make them apply to one only. 

The longitude given by Mr. Smith is a mistake, as 96° west passes 
a short distance west of the mouth of the Brazos river, while 97° 
crosses the southwestern portion of Matagorda peninsula, passing 
about 47° 39” 83 east of False Live Oak Point, and by the rule of 
construction applicable in such cases, his 96° should read 97°, to 
make it harmonize with the other calls, found to be correctly stated 
as they are on the ground. 

The translation making “moras de zarzas’”’ mean blackberries!’ is 
misteading; for the same term is applied to the black dewberries, 
which are abundant on that part of the coast, and usually ripening 
in the last days of March or first of April, while the blackberry 
growing on the brier bush is noc found there. Where it is found, 
further east on the main, it does not ripen till a month or more 
later."* So while these dewberries do not prove any particular island 
to be Mal-Hado, their abundance on St. Joseph’s, ripening by the 
first of April, satisfies the reference made by Cabeza to “moras de 


14Captain Allen says; ‘‘From Flour Bluff to McGloin’s Bluff is ten 
miles, and from the latter to St. Joseph’s Island is fourteen miles,’’ thus 
making the aggregate twenty-four miles. 


15 Smith’s translation, Chap. XIV, p. 77. 


16 This information as to the blackberry was kindly furnished by an old 
settler on Caney Creek. 
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zarzas,” as the vine on which they grow is in fact briery, zarza be- 
ing the common name for brier. 

Mustang Island is so situated that crossing to the main from 
either end of it and going along the coast, would exclude the four 
streams; and crossing from its southern portion would exclude all 
of Corpus Christi Bay from the onward route to Panuco. 

Galveston island is twice as long as Mal-Hado is described to be, 
and could not be connected with either Espiritu Santo or Corpus 
Christi Bay by any such circumstances as those described by Cabeza ; 
for if Matagorda Bay should be assumed to be the one referred to 
by Cabeza, they would have had to cross it far to the east of the 
town of Matagorda, to have done so where it was not more than a 
league across, and would then have been over seventy miles from the 
high point of the sand hill, and could not possibly have seen it; but 
they would have been compelled to cross all the streams putting into 
the bays from the Colorado to the Guadalupe, at least six in num- 
ber, before reaching a place from which they could see such sand 
hill. So this island is excluded from being Mal-Hado. 

On this statement of the case, it will be assumed that St. Joseph’s 
Island is the veritable Mal-Hado, on whose seacoast the boats were 
stranded on the sixth of November, 1528. 

On April 1, 1898, the writer ate of those black dewberries, or 
moras de zarzas, at Corpus Christi, and silently contemplated the 
fate of the tribes once inhabiting the islands and coast along there, 
and of whom the bones found at the foot of False Live Oak Point 
and along the banks of the Cala del Oso are the only visible remains 
to show that they ever lived and held Spanish slaves in this region.’ 
Such, he said mentally, are the changes in the affairs of men within 
362 years, since Cabeza was here, while nature still maintains the 
same marks of identity and infinite variety in unity. 

In the light of all the foregoing facts, a reference stake, marked 
A, may be set on the northern end of St. Joseph’s Island to mark 
Mal-Hado, as hereafter referred to; and another may be set 
opposite the mouth of Cedar Bayou, marked B, to designate 


17 Delmars Givens, an attorney of Corpus Christi, and stepson of J. H. 
Kuykendall, says: ‘‘ When I was a boy, living there on the bay, I often saw 
the human bones washed out by the water at the foot of False Live Oak 
Point. My stepfather also saw them and noted the fact in his manu- 
script.’’ The bones on the Cala del Oso have been found in quantities 
down to within the last ten years. 
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the point at which the route in question began on the main. And 
on a point of the high land at Corpus Christi, in front of the cathe- 
dral, another may be set, marked C, to designate the spot where 
Cabeza and Oviedo met the Indians who gave them notice of Dor- 
antes, Castillo, and the negro being with other Indians, and the spot 
where Cabeza stood when he saw what made him believe the bay 
there was the one “they call del Espiritu Santo.” 

The object Cabeza and Oviedo had in view and the various facts 
and circumstances bearing upon and influencing their actions, 
should here be well considerea. Though seeming to be close friends, 
they evinced unmistakable signs of dissimilar temperaments. But 
it may not be proper to judge either of them without full knowledge 
of all the facts and circumstances influencing his conduct. 

Those acquainted with the history of the conquest of Mexico, 
written by Solis, or with what Gomara said on the same subject, may 
remember the difference in the conduct of the two survivors of the 
expedition to the sea of Darien, when Cortes sent them the request 
to come out and join him at the isle of Cozumel. One being a priest, 
without wife or children, obeyed the summons; but the other, hay- 
ing married the cacique’s daughter and begotten upon her three chil- 
dren, declined to manifest that kind of patriotism requiring him to 
abandon his family in order to join a few of his countrymen in an 
uncertain adventure. Cancel the facts as to the condition of these 
two men, and we have a parallel to the case of Cabeza and Oviedo, 
whg may also have been actuated by circumstances widely different. 

From what has already been said, it is apparent that Cabeza knew 
that Panuco was on the gulf south of him. There they saw the 
coast stretching out to the south, showing they had passed the north- 
west curve of it and entered upon the southward course of the west 
border of the gulf, leading down to Panuco, according to Pineda’s 
map, and he knew that was the nearest settlement of Christians 
when they last had communication with civilized men. But it is 
impossible that he could have known anything of the operations of 
Guzman in search of the Amazons in Jalisco and up the borders of 
the Gulf of California. 

In his note 2 under chapter XVI of his translation, Mr. Smith 
says of the expressions concerning the bay that seemed to be Espir- 


itu Santo: 
“These, and other words of like import in Biedma, perhaps refer 
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to discoveries made on the first voyage of Pineda, who ran the 
northern shore of the Gulf of Mexico for Garay in the year 1519. 
That Alvar Nuiez was informed of the extent of northern explora- 
tions may be supposed from a document existing of record from the 
king, directing him to apply to the officers of the Contratacion in 
Sevilla, ‘of whom, outside of this instruction, you will ask a rela- 
tion of the notices that it shall appear to them you ought to have 
knowledge of, and to nossess touching the matters of that country.’ ” 

In his “Mojones de los Indios por hacia el Norte,” Gomara men- 
tions Espiritu Santo Bay in rather a confused manner, by omitting 
before it one of Pineda’s cal's and putting Rio de Piscadores where 
the bay should have been na:ied, in 28° 30’ N. From there he says: 
“Hay cien leguas hasta el rio de las Palmas, por cerca del cual atra- 
viesa el tropico de Canecro. Del rio de Palmas al Rio Panuco 
hay mas de trienta leguas.”. There are one hundred leagues to the 
Rio de las Palmas, near to which crosses the tropic of Cancer. From 
the Rio de las Palmas to the Rio Pénuco there are more than thirty 
leagues. And as Gomara wrote after 1540 and published in 1553, 
before the survey was made by Villafane and Seron in 1561, he must 
have obtained his information from the Contratacion at Sevilla, or 
from a copy of Pineda’s map in Madrid. So we may presume that 
Cabeza expected to find the Panuco settlements within one hundred 
and thirty leagues from where he took the bay to be the one called 
Espiritu Santo,—and this seemed to be the common impression of 
those cast upon Mal-Hado; from which place they sent out four of 
their party to go along the coast to Panuco. And Cabeza says: “We 
also agreed that four men of the most robust should go on to Pan- 
uco, which we believed to be near,”’’* this being when they first got 
on the island, and before they had seen the bay they thought to be 
Espiritu Santo. The way to Panuco was what he thought to find 
out while peddling; and he explored the coast down for forty or 
fifty leagues, and tells the names of the tribes he met along there; 
and when he told Castillo his “purpose was to go to a land of Chris- 
tians, and that in this pursuit and search I was going,” '® he doubt- 
less meant the Spanish settlements in the province of Panuco. All 
this shows that they were aiming for Panuco when they finally ran 


18 Naufragios, Cap. XIII. 
19 Tbid., Cap. XVII. 
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off to the Avavares. And further on it will be seen that they were 
within twenty leagues of the Gulf coast four or five days after cross- 
ing the Bravo. Then the conclusion follows, that when Cabeza and 
Oviedo separated, the former was fully resolved to make his way 
finally to the Spaniards at Panuco, and the latter to spend his days 
with the Indians. 

The next important point is the place where Cabeza and his com- 
rades left their Indian masters and fled to the Avavares. 

While Cabeza is not very clear about how long it was after hear- 
ing of his countrymen till he met them, it is plain that they did not 
meet until two days after Oviedo turned back to the women. 

Of the Indians they met there, Cabeza says: “They also said that 
if we desired to see those three Christians, three days from then the 
Indians who had them were coming to eat nuts one league from 
there, on the bank of that river.” ?° 

How are the parts of this statement to be understood? How long 
did he and Oviedo stay with those Indians, and how many days were 
they suffering the cruel treatment he mentions? Had they moved 
on in any direction in the meantime? While Cabeza does not 
plainly answer these questions, he does say those women who crossed 
the ancon** with them were some distance behind when Oviedo de- 
termined to go back with them, which may have occurred three or 
more days journey from where they crossed. 

“Two days after Lope de Oviedo had gone, the Indians who had 
Alonso del Castillo and Andrés Dorantes came to the same place 
that they had told us of to eat of those nuts with which they main- 
tain themselves, grinding some small grains with them, two months 
of the year, without eating anything else, and even this they do not 
have every year, because one they are produced and another not. 
They are of the size of those of Galicia, and the trees are very 
large, and there are a great many of them.” ** 

These were not black walnut trees, else he would have applied to 
them the term nogales, as he did to the walnut trees in Florida,?* 
and would have called the nuts nueces encarciladas or silvestres, to 


20 Naufragios, Cap. XVI. 
*1 This word is usually applied to very small bays and the narrow pas- 
sages connecting large bays. 


#2 Naufragios, Cap. XVII. 
*8Ibid., Cap. VII. 
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distinguish them from the small fine nuts of Galicia, which are like 
the English walnuts of commerce, but smaller, and are also much 
the same as the nuez de Castillo, known in Spanish commerce. 
Never having seen the pecan trees or nuts in Spain, he had to con- 
vey the idea of them by description, for want of a common name. 
And the description that the trees bear one year and another not, 
applies to many of the pecan trees in Western Texas. 

All this does not point out the river on which these pecan trees 
were found; but Cabeza says: 

“When the six months that I stayed with the Christians wait- 
ing to put in execution the agreement we had made were completed, 
the Indians went off to the prickly pears, it being thirty leagues 
from there to where they gather them.’’** 

From the bend in the San Antonio River, a little east of north 
from Tordilla and above the mouth of Cibolo Creek, to Loma 
Alta in McMullen county, or to Picacho in Duval county, it is less 
than thirty leagues, and that region along the dividing line between 
these two counties being in the heart of the prickly pear range, it 
may be assumed to be where they went to eat these pears; and the 
bend in the San Antonio River being in the midst of a pecan region, 
it may be taken as the centre of their nut range. So a stake may 
be set at the latter, marked D, to mark the pecan groves, and an- 
other on the west side of Picacho, marked E, to designate the centre 
of the pear range. All round this point there is abundance of 
the common cactus opuntia, bearing the greatest quantity of 
large red prickly pears, which, when first eaten in the season, cause 
a sickness similar to dengue fever; and the cacanapo, bearing a 
small pear of fine flavor and a pleasant aroma, and never causing 
such sickness, is also abundant there; but this cacanapo pear is 
not known further north beyond the Nueces River. 

Speaking of this place, Cabeza says: “There are many kinds of 
prickly pears, and among them there are some very good, although 
to me all seemed so, and hunger never gave me time to select or to 
consider which were the best. Most of the people drink rain water 
standing in some places ; because, although there are rivers, as they 
are never settled, they never have known nor designated watering 
places.” *° 


#4 Naufragios, Cap. XIX. 
26 Tbid. 
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And during the rainy seasons the water stands in small ponds all 
through that region. Throughout that section both kinds of 
prickly pears are abundant. So it suits the description far better 
than any other place in ‘Texas; and the trees bearing a fruit similar 
to peas will be pointed out at the proper distance from this point 
when treating of the march after they leave here. 

In what Figueroa says he heard from Esquivel, as given by 
Cabeza, it is said of these Indians: 

“For them the best time they have is when they eat the prickly 
pears, because then they do not have hunger, and the time is passed 
by them in dancing.” *° 

In his account of the nations and tongues, Cabeza places these 
Indians as neighbors to the Mariames and Iguaces, and where 
there are no stones, probably in the northern portion of Hidalgo 
County, as he places the Iguaces inland next to the Guaycones who 
lived on the coast.*? 

In the addendum of Mr. Smith under Chapter XVIII of his 
translation, it is said of these Indians: 

“The Spaniards lived here fourteen months, from May to the 
May ensuing of the year 1530, and to the middle of the month 
of August, when Andrés Dorantes, being at a place that appeared 
most favorable for going, commended himself to God, and went 
off at midday. * * * Castillo tarried among that hard people a 
year and a half later, until an opportunity presented for starting ; 
but on arriving he found only the negro; Dorantes, discovering 
that .Indians unbearably crue] had gone back more than twenty 
leagues to a river near Espiritu Santo, among those who had killed 
Esquivel.”?74 ‘ 

Taking the Nueces river as that to which Dorantes went back, 
the twenty leagues would place the unbearably cruel Indians he 
left in the sand below Santa Rosa and La Parra. 

In the same addendum it is said: “After the practice of this 
exercise [meaning running the deer into salt water] once or twice 
the Indians, leaving the salt water, take up their journey and 


*6 Naufragios, Cap. XVIII. 
*7Ibid., Cap. XXVI. 


27a This is quoted literally from Smith’s translation, but the printer must 
have dropped the word were after ‘‘Indians,’’ or made some like mistake — 
EDITOR QUARTERLY. 
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go inland to eat prickly pears, which they begin upon as they 
ripen, about August.” This fixes these Indians at their homes on 
the coast, and shows they knew of the prickly pears inland, though 
they were twenty leagues below the Nueces river, and in pursuing 
Cabeza’s route from the prickly pear region with the Avavares, 
their place at the end of these twenty leagues will have a bearing 
upon the direction these survivors are going. 

It seems from his list of the nations and tongues along the coast 
and opposite to these inland, that Cabeza knew these cruel Indians 
on the coast before finally starting away with the Avavares, and 
he must have known the course he was going was parallel to the 
coast 

Of his peddling, Cabeza says: 

“And now with my business and my wares, I entered inland as 
far as I pleased, and along the coast I went forty or fifty leagues. 
The principal parts of my stock in trade were pieces of shells of 
red conchs and the inside parts of them and sea shells with which 
they cut a fruit that is like beans, with which they doctor them- 
selves and make their dances and feasts; and this is the thing of 
highest appreciation there is among them; and beads of the sea and 
other things. So this was what I carried inland; in exchange and 
barter for them I bought skins and ocher, with which they rub and 
paint their faces and hair; and flints for points of arrows, glue and 
hard stalks to make them, and some balls made of deer’s hair, 
which they dye and make red; and this occupation was agreeable 
to me, because, going on in it, I had liberty to go where I pleased, 
and was not obliged to do anything and was not a slave, and wher- 
ever I went they treated me well and gave me something to eat, out 
of respect for my merchandise; and this principally because pur- 
suing it, I sought the way by which I would have to go forward, 
and among them I was very well known.” ?* 

This opens a field for inquiry. To what point did he go along 
the coast, and what Indians did he meet with on the way? What 
direction, how far, and to what place did he go inland? Where did 
he make his exchanges? If the flint and ocher were there close to- 
gether then, may they not be so still? And proper answers to these 
questions may shed important light upon the subject under con- 
sideration. 


*®§ Naufragios, Cap. XVJ. 
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If he reckoned from in front of Mal-Hado, then his forty or fifty 
leagues down the coast reached the Arroyo Colorado, and within 
forty miles of the present city of Brownsville. And his acquaint- 
ance with the habitations and names of the tribes along the coast 
shows that he did go along there. He says: 

“In the isle of Mal-Hado there are two tongues; the people of 
one are called Coaques, of the other, Han. On the main, in front 
of the island are others, called de Chorruco, and they take the name 
of the woods where they live. Further ahead, on the coast of the 
sea, there live others called Doguenes, and in front of them others 
who have for their name los de Mendica. Further forward on the 
coast are the Guevenes, and in front of them, in on the main land, 
the Mariames, and going forward along the coast, are others called 
Guaycones, and in front of these, inland on /ierra firme, the Iguaces. 
At the end of these are others called Atayos, and behind these, 
others Acubadaos, and of these there are many forward along this 
path. On the coast live others called Quitoles, and in front of 
these, within on the main land, are the Avavares.?® There unite 
with these the Maliacones and other Cutalchiches, and others called 
Susolas, and others called Comos. And forward on the coast are 
the Camoles, and on the same coast, others we called los de los 
Higos. All these tribes have habitations and villages and tongues 
diverse.” *° 

There are six tribes mentioned as living along the coast from in 
front of Mal-Hado and eleven living inland opposite to the six. 
If each of these six tribes be allowed eight leagues space along the 
coast, they will extend down forty-eight leagues, showing that Ca- 
beza traveled along the coast that distance; and it will be shown 
further on that these Avavares, Maliacones, ete., were on his path 
near where he crosses the river as wide as that at Sevilla, and where 
he ends chapter XXV of his relation to introduce this account of 
the nations and tongues. From this it will appear that he was 
traveling down parallel with the coast. 

Cabeza does not state the distance or direction he traveled inland 
to where he made his exchanges or barters; but these facts may be 
ascertained from the natural things he obtained there. 

“Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.” 


*° These Avavares are the ones they went to when they ran off. 


5@ Naufragios, Cap. XXVI. 
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While describing the march inland in Florida, Cabeza mentions 
the different large timbers and the fallen pines,** and had he, as 
some contend, gone inland to the north or northeast from Mal- 
Hado, he would have found pine forests worthy of his notice, before 
reaching the borders of Red River. Indeed before he crossed Trin- 
ity river the large trees would have challenged his attention; and 
such would have been the grandeur of the forest he traversed before 
reaching the Adaes village, that his memory could not have omit- 

ted it when writing the Naufragios. Indeed it kept fresh the im- 

pressions of the thorns in the chapparals on theborderof the Bravo, 
showing he never dreamed of going north from Mal-Hado. 

If the coast from St. Joseph’s Island to the Arroyo Colorado be 
taken as the base line from which to raise the perpendicular inland, 
the place where he got the ocher, flints and skins may be sought to 
the west as far as the Bravo. 

There is an abundance of red ocher on the left margin of the 
Bravo not far below the town of Carrizo in Zapata County, and a 
fine, hard quality of flint rock on the same margin above the mouth 
of Belefio Creek, the two being close together ; and the mortars in the 
rocks along there, used by the ancient tribes to beat their mesquite 
beans, are still to be seen. There are varadulce, barreta, and other 
hard woods growing there, from the stalks or sprouts of which ar- 
rows were made. The arrundo fragmites, or carrizo, growing round 
there was also used for arrows. The Carrizo Indians living along 
the river there were hunters when the Spanish settlers first came 
there, and doubtless had skins to barter to Cabeza. There are signs 
of very ancient habitations in that quarter, and many Indians may 
have lived there when Cabeza was peddling. When Captain San- 
chez first brought his flocks to where Laredo is now, in 1755, he 
found these Carrizo Indians living on Zacate Creek, now embraced 
by the limits of Laredo. All these Indians used the mesquite beans 
and probably used the conch shells to cut them to pieces, affording 
Cabeza ample consumption for his commodities. 

On these trips inland Cabeza must have passed through much of 
the prickly pear range; and from what he says, it seems that he al- 
ready knew the Avavares, the tribe to which he went when he ran 
away from his Indian masters. 

Now returning to reference stake E in the prickly pear region, 


31 Smith’s translation, Chap. Y. 
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and promising to show the tree bearing fruit like peas further on, 
the time they ran off to the Avavares will be ascertained. 

While Cabeza does not in direct terms state the date of their run- 
ning off to the Avavares, he does state facts and circumstances from 
which it may be ascertained with reasonable certainty. .And these 
will be presented to enable each reader to determine for himself the 
most probable date of their flight from their masters in the prickly 
pear section. 

Cabeza says they struck Mal-Hado on the sixth of November, 
1528.*? 

He remained with the Indians there for more than a year. 
says he remained with others six years.** 

He spent two winters with the Indians having his companions, 


ae ie 


and who went to eat the nuts.** This runs into 1537, or a year after 
the date he reached the Spanish settlers. 

A little reasoning is necessary to reconcile these conflicting state- 
ments ; and as the new moon was seen by Cabeza on the first of Sep- 
tember, and it was full on the thirteenth, the day fixed to run off,** 
a year in which this could have occurred will mark that in which 
they fled. 

In a note under his translation, chapter XIX, Mr. Smith gives a 
tabular statement prepared by Professor Keith, U. S. N., showing 
the new moons that occurred nenrest the first of September. both 
Old and New Stvle, from 1530 to 1540; and as the New Style began 
after Cabeza’s time, the Old, or Julian Style, will govern: for Pope 
Gregory XIII made his retrenchment of ten days in 1582, to bring 
back the vernal equinox to the same day as at the time of the coun- 
cil of Nice, A. D. 325; and the act of parliament in Great Britain, 
retrenching eleven days and making the third the fourteenth of 
September, was passed in 1752. and from it New Style has con- 
tinued. 

In the table referred to, only two years have the new moon near 
the first of September, Old Style, from 1530 to 1540. It occurred 

32 Naufragios, Cap. NX. 

23 Ibid., Cap. XVI. 

*4Thid. 

35 Thid. 


*einid., Can, KIX. 
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on August 30, 1532, and August 28, 1535; and between these two 
years the decision must be made by reference to other facts. 

Cabeza remained with the Indians of Mal-Hado two winters, and 
must have left then in the spring of 1530; and if all the time he 
peddled should be omitted, he would have gone with Castillo and 
Dorantes to where they ate the nuis that same fall. He returned to 
the prickly pear region the next summer, making it 1531. He went 
back and came again to the prickly pears the next summer, making 
that the year 1532. So it is apparent that if he ran off to the Ava- 
vares in 1532, he did not peddle at all, and did not make any an- 
nual trips back to Mal-Hado to see Oviedo, whom he would have 
had to bring out at once when he first left the island. And this 
would require him to have passed four winters on the way before 
reaching the Spanish settlement, in April, 1536, while he accounts 
for but one, which he spent with the Avavares. Thus it is plain 
that the theory making him run off to the Avavares in September, 
1532, would render the whole story farcical. 

Adopting the year 1535, and allowing each main fact to be true, 
except as to the precise time appropriated to it, the story would 
run as follows: 

He remained with the Indians of Mal-Hado the winter he got 
there and the following winter, till March, 1530; he then peddled 
until the fall of 1533, when he met his comrades, and went to the 
pecan trees and remained there until the next prickly pear season in 
1534, when the Indians had the trouble about the woman, causing 
them to separate and carry the Spaniards away with them. After 
the next winter, that of 1534-5, they came back to the prickly pear 
region in the summer of 1535, when they made their escape to the 
Avavares. This allows Cabeza the time he claims to have spent at 
Mal-Hado and with the Indians who ate the nuts, and a little over 
three years to peddle, whereas he says almost six. This would har- 
monize with the statement of only one winter after going to the 
Avavares before reaching the Spanish settlements. And as the moon 
changed 5.1 p. m. on the 28th of August, 1535, and might not have 
been seen by them till about the first of September, and Cabeza says 
it was the first day of September and “the first of the moon,” when 
the Indians separated, and that it was full moon and 13th day of 
the month when the others came to him and they ran off, and the 
moon actually fulled at four minutes before noon on the 12th, it is 
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most probable that they counted it full the 13th. And this is, per- 
haps, the most rational way to consider Cabeza’s statement. 

Again the main party left the island on the first of April, 1529, 
and in May of that year some of them got with a tribe of Indians 
and remained with them fourteen months, till August of the next 
year, 1530, when Andrés went off at midday ; and Castillo remained 
there a year and a half later, which was till the middle of February, 
1532. Andrés Dorantes went back “more than twenty leagues to a 
river near the bay of Espiritu Santo, among those who killed 
Esquivel,” * * ; “and this hidalgo Dorantes states, that in the 
course of four years he had been a witness to the killing or burying 
alive of eleven or twelve young males, and rarely do they let a girl 
live.” 

This extract, taken from Cabeza’s letter as found in Oviedo and 
quoted, in the addendum under the translation of chapter X VIII of 
Cabeza’s relation, by Mr. Smith, affords a basis for calculation. If 
Dorantes lived four years in all among the Indians who killed their 
children, he having left Mal-Hado on the first of April, 1529, that 
would make it April, 1533, when he left them; and it must have 
been in the fall of that year that he met with Cabeza; for he was 
two winters and till prickly pear season following the second with 
the Indians, after meeting Cabeza, before they ran off at the full of 
the moon in September, 1535, making his account and nature’s un- 
erring testimony harmonize. Again if Castillo remained with those 
cruel Indians a year and a half after Dorantes left, say till Febru- 
ary, 1532, and then went to the Iguaces, and with them met Cabeza 
in the fall of that year, as they were going to the place where they 
ate the nuts, he could not have fled in September of that same year, 
as they spent two winters after meeting before they ran away; thus 
making it impossible for them to have fled on the thirteenth of Sep- 
tember, 1532. But allowing him to have been with the Iguaces a 
year and eight months before meeting Cabeza, that would make the 
meeting about the middle of October, 1533, and after passing the 
two nut seasons, it would have to be in the summer of 1535 that 
they went to the prickly pears and there ran off in September. This 
also harmonizes with nature’s testimony, spoken through the full 
moon. So these facts as to Dorantes and Castillo afford cogent af- 
firmative proof of their having run off to the Avavares in Septem- 
ber, 1535, and unanswerable negative evidence against their having 
done so in September, 1532. 
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While this view of the subject may be unobsequious to the wild 
theories of highly imaginative writers on the subject, it meets the 
prime object of history, to shed the light of truth and sound reason 
upon the route in question, irrespective of conflicting positions as- 
sumed in regard to it. 

They left their masters in the prickly pear region, say where 
reference stake E was set, on the thirteenth of September, 1535, and 
reached the camp of the Avavares that same day.*7 They remained 
there five days, having determined to winter with these Avavares. 
Then they left there with these Indians, and at the end of five days 
reached a stream where they pitched their tents and went out to 
hunt a fruit borne by trees and resembling peas. Cabeza got lost 
and after wandering five days found his companions on the bank of 
a stream, and next day they all went where they found abundance 
of prickly pears.** 

About sixty miles by a right line, from where reference stake E 
was placed in the prickly pear region, there is a stream on either 
side of which the ebanito, or scrub ebony, is found, bearing a fruit 
which resembles the large sized English pea very much when green ; 
and it hangs on the trees till late in the season.*® This stream passes 
down by Sweden, Aguapoquita, and Concepcion in Duval county; 
and the owner of Concepcion, Don Julian Palacios, says this fruit, 
called maguacatas, is still plentiful in that region. When its pods 
are full grown, but still green, it is gathered and either boiled or 
roasted in hot embers, and then taken out of the hull and eaten; 
and so prepared it is very palatable. It is often used as a substitute 
for coffee when dry. But it is not to be found above latitude 28°N. 
It is, in fact, the only native tree fruit to be found in Texas so 
closely resembling the English pea pod in form. 

Now Cabeza and his comrades have gone at least sixty miles 
southward with these Avavares, and nearly parallel with the Gulf 
coast. Why were they going in that direction? 

In his relation Cabeza says : 


37 Naufragios, Cap. XIX, XX. 
38 Tbid., Cap. XXI. 


39 The pods turn dark and hang on the tree as late as December. John 
M. Priour gathered two dozen from a tree on his place near Corpus Christi 
in October, 1898, and gave them to the writer. 
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1. That the governor’s territory was from the Rio de las Palmas 
to the Cape of Florida.*° 

2. After they had been delayed on their voyage in the small 
boats, they again sailed along the coast en route for Rio de las 
Palmas.*? 

3. After they were cast on the island, they determined to send 
four men forward to Panuco.** 

4. Cabeza sought to know the way by which he would have to go 
forward.** 

5. When they crossed the ancon a league wide, they believed the 
bay there was Espiritu Santo, showing they knew of Pineda’s map.** 

6. Cabeza says Mendez went the best he could on the way to 
Panuco.*® 

7. He tells of the nations and tongues along the coast.*® 

8. His aim was to go to a country of Christians.* 

9. After Castillo and Dorantes, with the others, crossed the an- 
con, from Mal-Hado, all thirteen went away along the coast.** 

10. After crossing a river as large as that at Sevilla, and travel- 
ing three more days, they saw the mountains they believed to reach 
to within fifteen leagues of the sea coast.*® 

All this shows that they not only knew the course to the settle- 
ments in the province of Panuco, but that it was their object to go 
there; and it would require something more than mere conjecture 
to prove the contrary. 

When Cabeza found his companions after being lost five days, 
they told him they had traveled to that place with great hunger ; 
and in going from the neighborhood of Concepcion westward to 


40 Naufragios, Cap. I. 
41 Tbid., Cap. IX. 
42Tbid., Cap. XIII. 

43 [bid., Cap. XVI. 
4¢Tbid. 

45 Tbid., Cap. XVII. 
46 Tbid., Cap. XXVI. 
47Ibid., Cap. XXVII. 
#8 Tbid., Cap. XVI. 

49 Ibid., Cap. XXVIII. 
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Charcos on the heads of the Belefio Creek in Zapata county, they 
would have to cross a prairie country of over sixty miles in width, 
where there would be a scarcity of prickly pears, and no other fruit. 
This must have been a journey on which they would have to suffer 
with hunger. Cabeza doubtless knew the place where he found 
them, and went there at last in hopes of finding them there. He had 
gone there, perhaps, on his peddling trips, to follow the Beleio 
down to the place where he got the flints and ocher. This was in 
the home range of the Avavares, which extended down to the Bravo, 
and possibly down it some distance. 

It seems that they remained in this region with the Avavares for 
some time, as Cabeza says: “Even they have the very greatest 
hunger, because they have no corn, nor acorns, nor nuts; neither do 
they eat fish.°° 

On the Belefio there are neither oaks nor pecan trees, and the 
dense jungles there prevented their planting corn. And Cabeza 
says, “of eight months we remained with them, six of them we suf- 
fered much hunger.** 

Indeed there is very little to be found there to sustain human 
life, after the prickly pears are gone, except game. 

Cabeza’s description of how he got fire wood there that winter 
will best serve to give an idea of the country. He says: “And the 
country is so rough and closed, that many times we gathered fuel in 
woods where, when we had gotten it out, the blood was running 
from us in many places, on account of the thorns and plants we en- 
countered, which tore us wherever they touched us. At times it hap- 
pened to me to have to get fuel where, after it had cost me much 
blood, I could not get it out either on my shoulders or by dragging 
it. When in these labors, I had no other remedy or consolation than 
that of thinking of the passion of our Redeemer, Jesus Christ, and 
the blood he spilt for me, and considering how much more may have 
been the torment he suffered from the thorns than I then suf- 
fered.” °? 

If there were no other thing by which to determine where Cabeza 
and his comrades wintered, than this description, it would render 
futile any attempt to place the locality outside of the thorny jungles 


50 Naufragios, Cap. XXII. 
51 Tbid. 
52 Ibid. 
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and prickly pear thickets along the borders of the Bravo. And if 
there is a place in the country fully coming up to this thorny stand- 
ard, it is along the slopes of the ridge called the Bordo and the 
banks of the Beleno in Zapata county; and further developments 
will completely identify this as the place where they wintered with 
the Avavares. 

The next day after Cabeza found his companions, they all went 
where there were prickly pears in great abundance, and there satis- 
fied their great hunger.** 

It is a fact that some cacti have the fruit on the plants until even 
in December. This was the case near Alice in Nueces county in 
1898, where it could be seen from the cars in passing there on the 
railway. 

Just how long they remained here where they satisfied their hun- 
ger is not stated, but it must have been until in January, 1536, as 
their time after leaving there is very well accounted for until they 
reach and cross the river. From that place they went to where the 
Cutalchiches and Maliacones, that are of other tongues, were eating 
prickly pears; and there were also Coayos and Susolas, and Atayos 
there.** 

This shows that they were going on southward, parallel with the 
coast, in company with the Avavares, with whom these Maliacones 
and Cutalchiches are the last named in the list as dwelling inland. 

Two days after they arrived among these Indians some Susolas 
came beseeching Castillo to go and cure a wounded man and others 
who were sick. The Susolas are next to the last on Cabeza’s list ; 
and they remembered that he had doctored them where they ate the 
nuts. This is where Cabeza says they cured the dead man.** 

This shows that these Susolas ranged north as far as the pecan 
groves; and they may have gone as far in the opposite direction at 
times. 

Here Cabeza again mentions the Cutalchiches, who bid him 
goodby, giving him the best of all they had, and then says: “We re- 
mained with these Avavares Indians eight months, and this count 
we made by the moons.” ** But this count is no doubt exaggerated, 


53 Naufragios, Cap. XXI. 
54Ibid., Cap. XXII. 
55 Tbid. 
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because eight months from the thirteenth of September, 1535, when 
they got with these Avavares, would reach the thirteenth of April, 
1536, only thirteen days later than his arrival at the Spanish settle- 
ments. 

Now they begin to lead off on their route again. 

From where they raised the dead man, they went to the Malia- 
cones, who are also named in the list as living inland. This was one 
day’s journey, and Cabeza and the negro went to the place, and 
three days later sent for Castillo and Dorantes, and on the arrival 
of those, they all started off with those Indians to where they joined 
others called Arbadaos, and those who came with them returned by 
the same road. This is where they bartered for the two dogs and 
ate them.°* And they are now away from the Avavares, and fairly 
on their journey. 

They went on with the Arbadaos and reached others of the same 
tongue; and from there they journeyed on in the rain till night. 
Passing the woods, the next day they found other houses of Indians, 
and that night arrived at fifty houses, where they passed the night. 
On leaving there they left those Indians crying.** 

This was on the Beleno, and the Indians being of those named in 
Cabeza’s list, he may have made their acquaintance while peddling 
in coming to the flint rocks and ocher beds near there: hence his 
leaving them was the cause of much sorrow, and they were crying. 

In chapters XXIV and XXV of his relation Cabeza tells the cus- 
toms of the Indians in the country, and in XXVI he gives the list 
of the nations and tongues already referred to. All this is done 
preparatory to the account of crossing the river; and still he is with 
Indians named in his list as living back of those he names as living 
on the coast. 

Leaving those who wept at parting, they went with the others to 
their houses, where they were given much flour of mezquiquez, the 
description given showing it to be made from mesquite beans—the 
fruit of the wild carob, from which the Indians of Mexico make 
bread.**@ This was on the lower part of the Beleio, where there are 


56 Naufragios, Cap. XXII. 
57 Ibid. 
58Tbid., Cap. XXIII. 
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many holes or mortars in the rocks, showing that the ancient in- 
habitants ground their mesquite beans in them to make what is now 
called mezquitamal, still used, not only by the remnants of the 
ancient tribes, but by many of the Mexicans living along the bor- 
ders of the Bravo. 

What time they spent here eating mesquite bean flour is not 
stated; but as it is a settlement not far from the flint and ocher, 
Cabeza’s exchanges may have been with them, and as a matter of 
friendship, he may have remained with them some days. 

When they desired to proceed, some women of a tribe living 
further on arrived there, and told where their houses were. ‘They 
started to go there, the women following them. At four leagues 
they drank water, and were overtaken by the women. Leaving there 
with these women for guides, they crossed a river in the evening, 
the water coming up to their breasts, which may be as wide as that 
at Sevilla, and it flowed swiftly. At sunset they arrived where there 
were one hundred Indian houses.*® 

Along below the mouth of the Belefio the Bravo is about as wide 
as the Guadalquiver at Sevilla, and flows with considerable current, 
especially at the shallow places. 

Now, after passing all the tribes Cabeza names as living inland 
from those enumerated as living along the coast, they have crossed 
the Rio Grande, and a knowledge of the country will enable us to 
identify the ford at which they passed out of what is now the State 
of Texas. This being all of the route in question properly belonging 
to Texas history, and therefore meriting most special attention here, 
let it be seen what further light may be shed upon it by a retro- 
spective view. 

At the first houses after crossing the river, the people were rejoic- 
ing over their arrival, and received them with much clapping of 
hands on the thighs ; and Cabeza says: “The fear and confusion of 
the Indians was so great, that striving to get to us and touch us, 
the ones before the others, they pressed upon us so that they were 
near killing us.’’*° 

Here they first saw the perforated gourds, and were told by the 
Indians that they came from heaven, and the rivers, when swollen, 


59 Naufragios, Cap. XXVII. 
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brought them.*' So there were at least two rivers there, and the 
junction of the Rio Grande and Rio Salado, near the town of Car- 
rizo, meets this description. The Salado and its affluents drain 
nearly one-half of the state of Coahuila and a considerable portion 
of Nuevo Leon and Tamaulipas, in many of the valleys of which 
territory the Indians had these gourds when the Spaniards first 
came among them. The Mexicans used them as canteens as late 
as 1850, and siill use them in some places. 

Another coincidence there is the general abundance of mesquite, 
bearing the beans from which the flour Cabeza mentions was made; 
and all round on both sides of the rivers are still to be found the 
mortars or holes in the rocks in which they were ground. 

The description of the route of Cabeza and his companions from 
the prickly pear range, where the reference stake E was set to the 
Aguapoquita Creek and to the ranch of Concepcion, and thence 
across the prairie to Charcos, is sufficiently plain; and from there 
to the one hundred houses, where they got the mezquite flour, em- 
braces all the time they spent with the Avavares, in the most dense 
jungles and prickly pear thickets, where the thorns to refresh 
Cabeza’s memory not only made him think of the crown of thorns 
worn by his Savior, but so impressed him that he did not forget 
them when writing to the Emperor Charles V. 

The place of one hundred houses, where he got the mesquite flour, 
was the last before crossing the river. It was, perhaps, at the place 
called Charco del Tule, or el Tule, and must have been known to 
Cabeza in his peddling days, as it is within four leagues of both the 
flint rocks and the beds of red ocher. And it is less than five leagues 
from the Jamaica crossing, which suits the description given by 
Cabeza, and will now be assumed to be where he crossed the river. 
So let a reference stake marked F be set on the left margin of the 
Bravo here at this Jamaica crossing, to designate the place where 
Cabeza and his comrades crossed in the early part of 1536.% 

As the count of the months spent with the Avavares was by 
moons, and anxiety to reach a land of Christians may have made 
each moon seem two, no certain day for the crossing of the Bravo 


61 Naufragios, Cap. X XVII. 


6? The mouth of Belefio is three miles above Jamaica crossing. The 
flint rock is a mile above there. The ochre is there in several places, both 
red and yellow. 
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will be named ; but the mention of some things would indicate that 
it might have been about the first of February. 

The onward march from the first houses after crossing the river 
will still further identify the Jamaica as the proper crossing. On 
leaving the Indian houses not far from the ford, they went to other 
Indians, where they were well received and given the venison killed 
that day. 

In 1750 there was a village of Indians about a day’s march from 
the Jamaica crossing, and on the sixth of March, 1753, Escandon 
established the town of Mier there, on the bank of a small stream 
called del Alamo. These Indians being of the tribes called Garzas 
and Malaguecos, who were of the most docile and timid character, of 
their own volition congregated with the Spanish settlers, and did 
not rebel against Mier’s being founded on lands they had occupied 
in past epochs. Some years later they became mixed with the fam- 
ilies of the new settlers, losing their languages and entering com- 
pletely into a new life.** 

These Malaguecos may have been the same tribe Cabeza called 
Maliacones that went with the Avavares, whose territory or range 
may have extended down the Bravo to in front of Mier, a place ever 
to be remembered by Texans, which marks the spot where Cabeza 
and his comrades spent the first night after leaving the place where 
they saw the gourds. 

The next day they went to other Indians, perhaps on the little 
stream where Zamora now stands, or on the San Juan, where Pena- 
blanca, is now. They went from there to where were the numerous 
houses and lighter colored Indians, many of whom Cabeza says were 
blind of one eye. But allowance for his inclination to magnify will 
show that these were the Indios Blancos of that section, as he says 
they were whiter than any Indians they had seen until then. Since 
the earliest explorations in this section these peculiar Indians have 
been known under different names, given by the Spaniards to desig- 
nate them; as Borrados (blotted), Raycnes (striped), Blancos 
(white), etc., and were understood to be of the Nahoa family ; and 
at that time there were families of them where Monterey is now 
and in the surrounding country.** 


63 Prieto: Historia Geografica y Estadfstica del Estado de Tamaulipas, 
pp. 186-7. 
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In 1750 they were known under the name of Borrados on the left 
margin of the Bravo at Dolores, above where the town of Carrizo 
now stands; some families of them being then congregated there 
with others of the Carrizo tribe.** When Escandon explored the 
country along Rio Conchas from the south end of Sierra de Pamo- 
ranes to the coast, a moderate day’s ride, he found a congregation of 
these Indians, under the name of Pintos (spotted), under the con- 
trol of an Indian called Marcos, an “indio de razon,” or converted 
Indian.* 

Returning to Cabeza at the village of the white Indians in the 
vicinity of the present settlement called Bravo, let the thread of the 
route be taken up. 

Cabeza says: “Here we began to see mountains, and it seemed 
that they came in succession from towards the Sea of the North; 
and so from the account the Indians of this place gave us, we be- 
lieved that they were fifteen leagues from the sea. From here we 
started off with these Indians towards these mountains we have men- 
tioned, and they took us by where there were some kinsmen of 
theirs. * * * And when we had arrived those who went with us 
sacked the others. As they know the custom, before we arrived, they 
concealed some things; and after they had received us with much 
feasting and joy, they brought out the things they had concealed, to 
present them to us, and they were beads and red ocher and some 
small bags of silver.” * * * “And desiring to leave the next day, 
all the people wanted to take us to other friends of theirs who were 
at the point of the mountains, and said that there were many houses 
and people there, and that they would give us many things; but on 
account of its being out of our way we would not go to them, and 
we went along the plain near the mountains which we believed to be 
not far from the coast.” *? 

In his Historia, Vol. III, p. 605, Oviedo, speaking from the joint 
letter, says: “Near there were the mountains, and it seemed to be 
a cordillera of them crossing the country directly towards the north; 
and from there they took these Christians forward five leagues more, 
to a river which was at the foot of the point where the said moun- 
tain began. And that night they sent down towards the sea to call 


65 Prieto: Historia, etc., p. 175. 
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people, and the following day many men and women came to see 
those Christians and their miracles, and to bring them things they 
gave them.” 

From the San Juan River over to the San Lorenzo at the foot of 
the Pamoranes mountain is about five leagues, and the Indian set- 
tlement at the southeast end of the mountain was down the San 
Lorenzo and toward the sea. 

After much parley, the Indians insisting that the route the Span- 
iards were about to take was without people or subsistence, Cabeza 
says: 

“They entreated us to remain there that day, and we did so. Then 
they sent two men to look for people along the road by which we de- 
sired to go; and the next day we left, taking with us many of them, 
and the women went, loaded with water, and so great was our au- 
thority among them that no one dared to drink without our per- 
mission. 

Two leagues from there we met the men who had gone to hunt 
the people, and they said they had found none, of which the Indians 
seemed sorry, and again importuned us to go by the mountain. We 
declined to do so, and seeing our determination, though with much 
sorrow, they took leave of us and returned down the river to their 
houses, and we went on up the river. In a little while we met two 
women loaded, and on seeing us they halted and unloaded them- 
selves, and brought us some of what they were carrying, which was 
flour of maize; and they told us that further forward on that river 
we should find houses and plenty of prickly pears and of that flour. 
So we took leave of them, because they were going to the others we 
had left. 

We went on till sunset, and arrived at a village of about twenty 
houses, where they received us crying and with great sorrow, be- 
cause they already knew that wherever we went everybody was 
sacked and robbed by those accompanying us. When they saw us 
alone they lost their fear and gave us prickly pears and nothing else. 
We remained there that night.”’** 

Here the formation of the country is calculated to impress wrong- 
ly anyone going the route pursued by Cabeza. The San Juan river, 
where he first met those whiter Indians, flows to the northeast to- 
wards the Rio Grande, and going across the Liano de Flores it ap- 
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pears as if the stream on the west of Pamoranes mountain also 
flows in that direction; but it flows southward and empties into the 
Rio Conchas, near the southern end of the mountain. This little 
river is called San Lorenzo, and is the one where Cabeza remained 
over a day. Taking the plain from there to where he struck the Con- 
chas and then went up it, he speaks of it being down the river to the 
houses from where the Indians turned back that day. But he says: 
“We went along the plain near the mountains,” and it was very nat- 
ural for him to think, when he struck the Conchas and found he was 
going up stream, that it was the same river; and practical experi- 
ence has taught this lesson to more than one American in modern 
times. Indeed, it required two examinations to give the writer a 
satisfactory idea of the directions in which the two streams flow, it 
being clearly presented by a view of the junction near Mendez, for- 
merly la Laja. 

Now we have Cabeza and his comrades on the Rio Conchas, above 
the mouth of San Lorenzo, and, for convenience of description, a 
reference stake will be set here, say at Nogales, and marked G, to 
identify the point to which the route is deemed to have been shown 
with suffiicient certainty to exclude the necessity of examining any 
other back of it to Mal-Hado. 

Now how does Cabeza’s statement of the route from where he 
found the Indians whiter than any he had seen before, to the place 
of twenty houses, correspond with the facts on the ground here from 
Bravo to Nogales? Let the latter be the position from which to take 
the view. Looking to the northeast, the southern end of Sierra de 
Pamoranes is seen, standing within fifteen leagues of the gulf coast. 
On the hither side of the point of the mountain, one sees the San 
Lorenzo and Conchas coming together and flowing easterly, on the 
south of the mountain, to the Laguna Madre. On it was the village 
of Borrados or Blancos under the “indio de razon,” Captain Marcos, 
when Escandon examined this section in 1750, and around the 
mountain there were settlements of these Indians. Looking up the 
San Lorenzo, we see the place where the Spaniards spent a day with 
these Indians ; and turning the eye to the northwest, away across the 
plain, the San Juan river is seen where Bravo now stands. Between 
it and the mountain is the plain, or Llano de Flores, extending 
south to the Conchas—the same prairie on which Escandon found 
the shepherd who guided him to Camargo in 1750. Back of Bravo 
three days’ journey, beyond Pejiablanca and Mier, is the Jamaica 
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crossing of the Rio Grande, a stream as wide as the Guadalquiver at 
Sevilla; and this crossing surrounded by all the indicia to identify 
it as the place where Cabeza crossed. Will the rules of topography 
admit of there being another place in the country with so many of 
the signs of its identity given in the twenty-eighth chapter of Ca- 
beza’s relation? If so, it must have been omitted from all the choro- 
graphical and geographical works hitherto published.* 

Here at the stake G on the Conchas ends the first part of this 
paper, with Sierra de Pamoranes as a noted out call to direct the in- 
vestigation to the Jamaica crossing as the locative call for the south- 
ern end of the single route from St. Joseph’s Island through Texas 
territory. 


69 The map copyrighted by S. Voisin, A. D. 1884, gives a fair represen- 
sentation of this section of Tamaulipas. 
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WHAT BECAME OF THE LIVELY? 
LESTER G. BUGBEE. 


About all that is popularly known of the Lively may be summed 
up in the following quotation from Yoakum. Referring to the be- 
ginning of Austin’s colonization of Texas, he says: “Austin’s means 
were limited; but he found a friend in New Orleans, by whose lib- 
erality he was greatly aided. Through J. L. Hawkins, the schooner 
Lively was fitted out with the necessary provisions and implements 
for a colony, and in November sailed for Matagorda bay with 
eighteen emigrants on board. . . . . Austin sought along the 
coast for the Lively, but she was never heard of more.” The errors 
in this quotation are shown by the Italics. I wish to emphasize 
the statement, however, that it is far from my intention to find 
fault with Yoakum and other writers who have followed him for 
allowing the above inaccuracies to creep into their books. They 
have recorded the story of the Lively as it was popularly known 
among most of the old settlers. There is nothing in print, so far 
as I know, that would have enabled them to correct such errors, and 
some excuse may be offered for failing to seek documentary evi- 
dence which they had no reason to believe was in existence. They 
should have told us, however, that their information was derived 
from rumor. 

Moses Austin, it will be remembered, obtained permission from 
the Spanish government of Mexico early in 1821 to settle three 
hundred families on the Colorado and Brazos rivers, and after his 
death his son was recognized by the governor of Texas as heir to the 
grant. In the same year Stephen F. Austin explored the country, 
selected the lands for his colony, and, in November, 1821, was in 
New Orleans preparing to lead the first settlers into the new country. 
As stated in the above extract from Yoakum, Austin was not 
financially able to carry into execution his cherished plans. He was 
not long, however. in finding friends who were willing to advance 
the necessary money, and in November, 1821, he formed a partner- 
ship in New Orleans, with Joseph H. Hawkins. It was Austin’s 
plan to enter Texas by way of Red River, Natchitoches, and the San 
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Antonio Road, collecting his colonists at various points as he pro- 
ceeded. In the meantime, seed, tools, and other supplies necessary 
for the settlement were to be sent by sea to the month of the Colo- 
rado. It was for this purpose that the Lively, a small schooner of 
some thirty tons burden was purchased by the partners in November, 
1821; she was loaded with provisions and tools', and, according to 
the journal of one of the emigrants, Lewis by name, sailed for the 
Colorado on the twenty-second or twenty-third of the same month.? 

The little boat carried the following passengers besides the crew: 
William Little, in charge of the company, the two brothers Lovelace, 
Holstein and Phelps, nephews of the Lovelaces, Harrison and his 
servant, Captain Ginnings [perhaps meant for Jennings], Butler, 
Nelson, James Beard, Beddinger, Wilson, Williams, Mattigan, 
Thompson, Willis, O’Neal, and two or three more whose names 
Lewis could not remember. It is interesting to note that several 
(perhaps six) of these had accompanied Austin on his exploring 
tour through ‘Texas some months before. The Lovelace brothers, 
now past middle-age, who had hunted and trapped over a very con- 
siderable portion of the southwest and who were known as sub- 
stantial planters of Louisiana, are said by Lewis to have befriended 
Moses Austin on his return from his memorable trip to Texas in 
1820-1. The acquaintance thus formed, if Lewis’ statement is 
correct, ripened into a business connection by which one or both 
of the brothers acquired some kind of an interest in the Texas col- 
ony. One of them provided Stephen Austin with the greater part 
of the means for the purchase of the Lively and on one or two other 
occasions furnished him with smaller sums.® 


1 Statement presented to Martin, relative to the settlement of the 
business between S. F. Austinand the late J. H. Hawkins. Austin Papers, 
Collection of Hon. Guy M. Bryan, A 30. 

* Lewis’ journal was written some fifty-two years afterwards, and is not 


reliable except as to events in which he actually participated, and even 
It isa very long document, and as it 





then must be accepted with caution. 
records the minutest details, must have been written from notes made on 
the spot or soon afterwards. My notes were made from a copy in the 
Austin Papers, Q 16. (Since the above was written a part of the journal 
has been printed in the QUARTERLY for July, 1899. The remainder is 
printed in this number). 


8 Statement relaiive to seitlement of the business between S. 
F. Austin and the late J. H. Hawkins, Austin Papers, Q 16. 
G. W. Lovelace, Sicily Island, to S. F. Austin, enclosing account, Dec. 


18, 1835, Austin Papers, Q 23. 
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The voyage was delayed by gales and contrary winds so that it 
was some four weeks before the little craft entered the mouth of 
the Brazos. Here the men and tools were landed and the Lively 
proceeded on her course westward. She was expected to put in 
at the Brazos on her return, and probably did so, but Lewis knew 
nothing of it. 

Let us follow for a moment the fortunes of the men thus left on 
the beach at the mouth of Brazos. It is barely possible that they 
believed themselves on the Colorado, where they had agreed to meet 
Austin,—certainly they were not sure for many weeks that the river 
was the Brazos. Almost immediately after landing, Little, the 
Lovelaces, and some others started up the river in a boat to explore 
the country and, if possible, open communication with the party 
that had entered Texas by land. They were gone six days and on 
their return reported no news. About this time or perhaps a little 
later we know that Austin spent many weary days on the lower 
Colorado waiting for the Lively at the appointed renlJezvous and 
finally went on his way to Bexar and to Mexico fearing that she had 
been lost. 

On the return of the explorers, the entire party moved up the 
river a few miles where they spent some three weeks in building 
boats to carry the tools and other supplies left by the Lively farther 
up to some place more suitable for a settlement. Their provisions 
were soon exhausted and in a short time their only food was the 
game brought in by the hunters. About the first of February every- 
thing was ready and the party embarked their goods on seven boats 
and laboriously worked their way up the Brazos. They passed 
some wigwams, but no Indians were seen; finally they landed where 
the first high land appeared, just below the “falls.” A large log 
house was at once erected and preparations were made to raise a 
crop of corn. It was not long, however, before Lewis quarreled with 
the management and finally returned to New Orleans with a party 
of explorers who chanced to pass that way. 

We thus see that, according to Lewis’ journal, the emigrants car- 
ried to sea by the Lively were not lost, and that they spent at least 
some months of the year 1822 raising a crop on the banks of the 
Brazos. 

In the meantime, Austin was called away to Mexico in the in- 
terest of the settlement and his long absence, delayed as he was by 
revolution after revolution, served to greatly increase the discon- 
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tent which drought and poor crops had aroused among the settlers. 
A great many of those who entered Texas in 1822, unwitting her- 
alds of Anglo-Saxon empire, returned to the United States in the 
fall and winter, broken in spirit and fortune. We learn from the 
statement made by Austin in his settlement with the heirs of Haw- 
kins, which I have already referred to, that the men of Little’s party 
were among those who grew discouraged and that all returned to 
the United States except two or three. 

The cargo of the Lively, or at least some part of it, finally reached 
San Antonio and was turned over to Brown Austin and Littleberry 
Hawkins, relatives of the partners.* In one of Stephen Austin’s 
letters to his brother as to the disposition of the cargo, we catch an 
interesting glimpse of the inside workings of the Mexican adminis- 
tration in Texas. He instructs his brother to sell all the articles 
for cash or mules except the trunks; these are to be kept safe until 
he returns, for they contain “some things” for the governor and 
his lady.* This hint is further supplemented by a letter from J. 
H. Hawkins to Austin :—“Having touched the chord which charms, 
pray how were you last recd by those whose friendship we most 
need? Did the little presents to our friends meet the welcome 
hoped for? Did they please? Do they begin to believe we are 
something more than mere swinish multitude? Did the fair ones 
grow more fair and the kind ones more kind? These are small 
affairs abstractly, but mingled with others they become affairs of 
State. Do not suffer yourself to be supplanted in the esteem of those 
who Govern by lawful rule or those who govern by the magic wand 
which Dame nature has bestowed upon the weaker yet most lovely 
of her works.”* Just what these “little presents” for the gov- 
ernor and his lady were we have no means of knowing, but it is not 
at all improbable that important results grew out of this method 
of lubricating the governmental machinery. These trunks possibly 
held in their small interior the good genii, which, when released 


*Stephen F. Austin, City of Mexico, to Brown Austin, Bexar, Jan. 1, 
1823, Austin Papers, B 6; it is quite possible that the cargo here referred 
to was that brought by the Lively on her second trip, when she was lost. 

5Stephen F. Austin, Saltillo, to Brown Austin, Bexar, May 10, 1823; 
Austin Papers, B 5. 

6 Joseph H. Hawkins, New Orleans, to S. F. Austin, Feb. 6, 1822, Aus- 
tin Papers, A 30. The date of this letter makes it probable that the “‘little 
presents’’ were sent on the Lively’s first trip. 
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under favorable circumstances, were to spread their fostering arms 
from the San Antonio to the Sabine. 

After landing her passengers and supplies at the mouth of the 
Brazos, Lewis tells us that the Lively sailed away to the west; he 
believed the captain was anxious to reach some Mexican port and 
secure a return cargo. It is more probable, however, that the 
schooner went on in search of the Colorado,—such at any rate is 
the statement made by H. Elliot, who was on the lower Colorado in 
the spring of 1822.7. Indeed, there is little doubt that the Lively 
succeeded in finding the Colorado, and later reported to the party 
on the Brazos; for Edward Lovelace wrote to Austin on June 26, 
1822, from the camp on the Brazos, that a vessel could not approach 
the mouth of the Colorado nearer than five or six miles.* It is not 
assuming too much, perhaps, to say that Lovelace must have re- 
ceived this information from the schooner on its return voyage. It 
is certain that the vessel returned safe to New Orleans some time 
prior to June, 1822; she reported as to the Colorado that “the safe 
and Capacious Harbour perfectly Land Locked within two Miles 
of the Mouth of the River more than Compensates for the shoal 
water at its Mouth where lighters must be used.’® It thus be- 
comes evident that the Lively did reach the Colorado after having 
deposited her cargo and passengers at the mouth of the Brazos; 
unless, indeed, her captain when he made his report was still labor- 
ing under the mistake that the Brazos was the Colorade. 

The fact that the Lively failed to meet Austin at the appointed 
place was sufficient foundation for the rumor that the vessel had 
been lost, and the inconvenience to which some of the settlers were 
subjected by the want of the implements and seed that had been 
shipped on board the schooner no doubt served to emphasize her 
loss and give greater currency to the report. The rumors as to 
the fate of the passengers were various; it seems that most of the 
old settlers believed all were lost when the vessel went down; but 
at least one account has been preserved which says that some were 
drowned in the breakers or were starved to death by the Indians 


7H. Elliott to Austin, Bexar, March 25, 1822, Austin Papers, E 29. 


8 Edward Lovelace, Brazos, to S. F. Austin, June 26, 1822, Austin Pa- 
pers, Q 93. 

® John Sibley, Natchitoches, to Brown Austin, June 6, 1822, referring to 
a letter from J. H. Hawkins, Austin Papers. 
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while others were guided to the Colorado by a party of Caranca- 
huas.?° 

The reports which thus became current were never corrected, 
probably because the party brought by the Lively never had com- 
munication to any extent with other settlers, and disappeared dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1822 almost as completely as if they had 
been swallowed up by the sea. Some of them did indeed return to 
Texas at a later date, but the story of the shipwreck and of the loss 
of the Lively’s passengers had then gained too wide-spread ac- 
ceptance to admit of general correction. No doubt the immediate 
neighbors of Phelps and of others who returned to Texas knew the 
true version of the story, but it came too late to arouse sufficient 
interest to carry it to other settlements. It was in this way, I have 
no doubt, that the rumor became accepted as true and finally found 
its way into our first-published histories. 

When Lewis reached New Orleans, after his adventures in Texas, 
he was told by “my sailor McDonald” that the schooner had re- 
turned, had again been loaded, and “that one of the Messrs. Haw- 
kins had started back with her and foundered on the coast in a storm 
and all was lost ;” such was probably the report among the sailors 
of New Orleans. Lewis, however, seems inclined to attach little 
weight to “my sailor McDonald’s” opinion, for the Journal pro- 
ceeds with the following obscure sentence: “I think from what I 
gleaned from him, had gone to Matamoras and sold ber and the 
freight; Captain Butler quit her there.” I quote the exact words 
as they are found in Col. Bryan’s copy of the journal of Lewis, be- 
causé this unsatisfactory passage has afforded some ground for the 
belief that the Lively turned pirate. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that Lewis’ journal is full of all manner of errors when 
he attempts to record events that did not come under his immediate 
observation; for this reason little credit is to be given his unsup- 
ported statement. 

There is no doubt, however, that the vessel made the trip referred 
to by McDonald. Thomas M. Duke, who afterwards became the 
first constitutional alcalde of Austin’s colony and who was promi- 
nent for many years in various capacities, both civil and military, 





1° Recollections of Mrs. . who was among the first immigrants to 
come to Texas by sea. (Austin Papers, S 37.) This rumor may possibly 
refer to the wreck of the Lively on her second voyage. 
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was one of the passengers of the Lively on this second trip. He tells 
us that the vessel, loaded with supplies and immigrants, sailed from 
New Orleans for the Texas coast in May or June, 1822, and that she 
was wrecked on the western end of Galveston Island. Her passen- 
gers were taken on board the schooner John Motley and put ashore 
at the usual landing place near the mouth of the Colorado. No 
mention is made by him of any loss of life. This was probably 
the end of the schooner; we hear nothing more of her, and it is 
known that Austin believed that she was lost on Galveston Island. 

One of the most interesting features of Lewis’ journal is the 
glimpse it affords us of active exploration along the coast of Texas 
during the year 1822. The Lively’s passengers came in contact with 
no less than six parties that had sailed, for one purpose or another, 
to the west of the Sabine. On the outward voyage they had been 
compelled to put into Galveston Bay, and in the darkness they were 
able to discern the outlines of another vessel in the same shelter. 
For some reason they became suspicious of the character of the 
stranger and the next morning, when they found themselves alone 
in the bay, suspicion became conviction that the strange vessel was 
a pirate. On another occasion, while the party was engaged in 
building boats some miles from the mouth of the Brazos, they 
were astonished at the approach of a small boat from the direction 
of the sea. The occupant, Fitzgerald by name, who had made the 
voyage from Calcasieu in a forty-foot boat, asked and received per- 
mission to join the party. After the landing was made at the 
“falls” and the log house erected, two of the boats returned to the 
mouth of the river to await the Lively and to bring up the remain- 
ing stores. While there they were joined by a stranger whose name 
was Morton, who told them that he had sailed from Mobile in his 
own schooner with his wife and five children, that the vessel had 
gone ashore on the west end of Galveston Island, that his family 
and sailors had all escaped ashore where his family still remained, 
the sailors having gone westward for help. The entire party volun- 
teered to go to the aid of the distressed family. Though two of the 
rescuers were drowned by the capsizing of a boat the Mortons were 
brought to camp and finally established themselves near the settle- 
ment at the “falls.” The name of William Morton appears among 
Austin’s original three hundred settlers, and is possibly the Morton 


11 Recollections of Thomas M. Duke. Austin Papers, Q 2. 
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here referred to. Later on, a party of four men attached them- 
selves to the settlement; and still later a boat containing several 
prospectors came up the river, and Lewis, discouraged and at log- 
gerheads with the rest of the party, joyfully recognized some old 
acquaintances among them. He returned to the United States with 
these friends. On their return voyage they put in at Galveston bay 
and remained for a time near the “Sander Sento,” where they found 
a camp of immigrants who had just landed with the intention of 
making Texas their home. 

In conclusion, the story of the Lively, it seems, should be cor- 
rected to read somewhat as follows: Late in the year 1821 Austin 
aud Hawkins sent out this little vessel loaded with supplies and a 
number of immigrants (more than eighteen) ; the destination was 
the mouth of the Colorado, where Austin was expected to meet the 
vessel, but for some unknown reason the party and the supplies were 
landed at the mouth of the Brazos. The immigrants constructed 
boats and moved up to the “falls,” where they raised a crop; nearly 
all became discouraged and returned to the United States during 
the year 1822. In the meantime the Lively probably sailed on to 
the Colorado and then returned to New Orleans, where she again 
received a cargo of supplies and passengers. While passing Galves- 
ton Island, the unfortunate vessel was wrecked and probably went 
to pieces, though her passengers were taken off by the schooner 
John Motley and were landed at the usual place near the Colorado. 
If one cares to indulge in speculation, it needs little effort to picture 
the Lively bearing to Texas the golden keys that were to admit Aus- 
tin’s settlers to the favors and good-will of the Mexican govern- 
ment, and this is perhaps the most important fact in the history 
of the little schooner. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Laws of Texas. Compiled and arranged by H. P. N. Gammel, 
of Austin. With an Introduction by C. W. Raines. Austin: 
The Gammel Book Company. 1898. Vol. V, pp. xii + 1686; 
Vol. VI, pp. 1703. 


Since the publication of the last number of THE QUARTERLY, 
volumes V, and VI of Gammel’s Reprint of the Laws of Texas 
have come from the press. That these volumes are to be invaluable 
to the lawyer, valuable to the student of history, and intensely in- 
teresting to the merely curious, has been emphasized. The years 
of legislation covered by them are from 1853 to 1871. Three dis- 
tinct and important periods in the history of a State great in mate- 
rial but unappreciated wealth and in the elements to be developed 
into an ideal commonwealth, were covered by the legislation here 
published ; the first period, from 1853, when Texas had become re- 
leased from the embarrassment of onerous debts to the beginning 
of the war; the second, the period of that enormous conflict ; and 
third, that darkest period in the history of Texas and the South, 
when it was demonstrated that written constitutions are inefficient 
against the dark passions of men, and when the atrocities of crimes 
against individuals were rendered insignificant by the politicak 
crimes against all the people and posterity. 

Volume V begins with an address to the people of Texas from 
a committee of the Secession Convention, setting forth the political 
views of a majority of the people of the State. This is followed 
by the Constitucion of 1861 and the provisional Confederate Con- 
stitution. 

Five hundred pages of the volume are devoted to the war legisla- 
tion. While the ordinary affairs of government were not ignored, 
almost every act had upon it the signs of the great conflict, while 
the very type used in printing the laws indicated the necessity for 
extreme economy in the conduct of the civil affairs of the govern- 
ment. Stay and appraisement laws were passed; limitation laws 
suspended. Very much of the legislation had direct reference to 
the military operations of the State, and to meeting the condi- 
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tions resulting from the appropriation of most of the resources in 
mer and material wealth to the success of the war. The special 
legislation of the period indicated the inception of a great number 
of manufacturing enterprises, encouraged by a “Chinese wall” 
more effective than the protective tariff. The last legislation of 
this period is dated November 15, 1864; on the 12th of that month 
most scathing resolutions denunciatory of the North were passed. 

In the legislative history of the State there is a gap between No- 
vember 15, 1864, and March, 1866. In the interval was Appa- 
mattox, and afterwards the last victory of a cause whose very 
triumphs led to ultimate defeat. In the interval was a time en- 
tirely without government, a military government, and an effort to 
return to civil government. 

The convention which met in 1866 had not lost all of the spirit 
of defiance which had characterized the South during the war. The 
Constitution declares slavery terminated “by force of arms,” gives 
the negro a limited right to testify, but excludes him from the 
ballot. One ordinance of the Convention was “to provide for a 
division of the State of Texas.” 

The most notable general legislation of the legislature following 
the adoption of the Constitution of 1866 was the acts undertaking 
to deal with the freedmen. That confidence was restored is indi- 
cated by the very large number of acts of incorporation. Among 
the charters were several for the development of petroleum wells. 
The Austin dam enterprise was anticipated by a charter to the 
“Austin City Water Works.” 

Volume VI begins with the “reconstruction acts.” This is fol- 
lowed by the ordinances of the Convention, which met June 1, 1868, 
to form a constitution for submission to Congress. 

The remainder of Volume VI is taken up with doings of the 
legislative body which has passed into history as the “Notorious 
Twelfth.” These fifteen hundred pages cover its labors at two 
sessions only—the called session of 1870 and the regular session 
of 1871. A review of the work of these sessions is not prac- 
ticable. It is enough to say that they contributed their share to 
making the reconstruction period the darkest in the history of the 


State. 
R. L. Barts. 
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NOTES AND FRAGMENTS. 


The attention of the members is again called to the circular 
which has been sent asking permission to draw on them at a stated 
time each year for their annual dues. The response to this circular 
has been of a most gratifying sort. A large number have given 
the desired permission. Every one that does so adds just so much 
to the assurance of permanent success for the Association. If you 
have not already done so, please send in the coupon properly signed 
at once. 


Professor J. Franklin Jameson kindly informs the editor that 
the wife of Professor Hermann Grimm, of Berlin, is a daughter of 
Bettina v, Arnim, for whom the communistic colony of Bettina 
was named. 





Tue PrisoN JOURNAL OF STEPHEN F. Austin.—The original 
journal has been found among the Austin papers. It is written 
in Spanish, and what was published in the January QUARTERLY 
under the title of this note now appears to be a translation by Moses 
Austin Bryan. 


[The following details relative to the killing of Mr. Bell, Captain Cole- 
man, and the little boy, by the Indians near Austin in 1848, are given by 
Mrs. Sinks in addition to the account contained in Willbarger’s Indian 
Depredations in Texas, pp. 142-44. ] 

THE INDIAN RAID NEAR AUSTIN IN 1843.—Messrs. Hornsby and 
Edmonson, who lived in Hornsby’s Bend, had started on their way 
home ; but instead of following the old Montopolis road, they went 
up the hill now known as Robertson Hill to a point where, until a 
few years since, there stood an old oak tree. Looking out over the 
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fields below them, they saw the Indians pursuing Bell and Cole- 
man. 

Some of those who were present where the little boy who had 
been shot by the Indians was lying urged Dr. Robertson to extract 
the arrow while the boy was yet living; but seeing that it was im- 
bedded in or near the spine he sternly refused. After the death of 
the child it took the strength of a man to draw the arrow out. 

The party pursuing the Indians passed between the State ceme- 
tery and Watson’s Hill, where Tillotson Institute is now located, 
back of the City Cemetery and the old reservoir, on to what was 
afterward the old fair ground, overtaking them just where the 
grand stand subsequently stood. 

The spot where the little boy was killed was marked for many 
years by two small leaning trees. 

JuLIA LEE SINKs. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Can any one give me information as to the existence or the 
whereabouts of unpublished or of newspaper materials relative to 
the Convention of 1833? 

GrorGE P. GARRISON. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The Association has been invited to hold a midwinter meeting 
this year at Huntsville. That town is of great historic interest in 
itself, as the home of Sam Houston and the place where he lies 
buried. There are many members in easy reach of it; and no gocd 
reason appears why a large and enthusiastic meeting should not 
be held there. The council has not yet acted finally on the matter, 
but if it can see its way to accept the invitation, the program for 
the meeting will be sent to the members in due time. 


The fireproof vault for the University is under contract, and 
those having valuable papers or relics which they may be disposed 
to give the Association can now be assured of a safe depository. 


Mrs. Sarah Garrison of Jacksonville, Tex., has given the Asso- 
ciation a mutilated copy of the La Grange Intelligencer for July 
4, 1844, containing an extract from a letter of Senator Geo. M. 
Bibb, of Kentucky, in favor of annexation. 


Mr. John 8. Keaghey, county attorney of Jasper, sends a pass 
dated Sept. 23, 1836, given to Alexander Allbright by order of 
Thos. J. Rusk, Brigadier General Commanding, and countersigned 
by Lysander Wells, aid-de-camp and lieutenant-colonel of cavalry. 


Mr. Will. M. Tipton of Santa Fe, N. M., sends an especially 
interesting and valuable gift. It is the original Order Book of 
the Santa Fe Expedition. The history of the book and how it came 
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into the possession of Mr. Tipton are best given in his own words. 
He writes: 

“Last year while investigating, in the interest of the U. 8S. gov- 
ernment, a Mexican land grant in this territory, I came across a 
book which had been used for the keeping of accounts by General 
Manuel Armijo, the last Mexican governor of New Mexico. 

\t the time of discovering it I was hunting for signatures and 
specimens of the handwriting of Governor Armijo, and in this 
book I found both. 

“But what was more interesting than the writing of Armijo, was 
my discovery that the book had been used originally for recording 
therein the military order: issued by Brig. Gen. H. McLeod, who 
commanded the Texan Santa Fe Expedition of 1841. These 
orders are twenty-two in number, covering twenty-eight pages, the 
most of them bearing the name of Theodore Sevey, Adjt., and a few 
that of C. J. Burgess, Acting Adjt. The first is dated at Austin, 
May 24, 1841, and the last at Camp Resolution, Headwaters of 
Red River, Sept. 11, 1841. 

“The book is unquestionably genuine, and can be traced from the 
gentleman through whom I obtained it, directly to the custody of 
Armijo, who undoubtedly took it from the captured Texans, and 
appropriated it to his private use. 

“Fearing that it would be destroyed if it remained where it was, 
and appreciating its value as a relic of the unfortunate expedition 
of *41, I bought it, and it is now in my possession. 

“My object in writing you is to say that if it will be acceptable, 
I shall take great pleasure in presenting it to the Texas State His- 
torical Association, where I feel that after its wanderings of fifty- 
eight years it is entitled to a resting place.” 
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PROGRESS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP.—The rapid increase in membership since the 
annual meeting in June has been most gratifying. Beside 69 applications 
for membership to be voted on at the Christmas meeting, the Association 
now has 710 members, distributed as follows: 


POMMEMED ME Oleic sw aS Jo AR FS [a 12 Waxahachie ....... 7 
San Antonio....... GS Drenham .......... BO) AAT oo esis Se siersss 6 
BAORBION .......455 a0 Seatimont ........... ie, CS Ca 5 
LO ee 83 Corsicana .......:. B Gonrales .......... 5 
UMM i oats Gis oss i088 . 19 College Station..... 7 Huntsville ........ 5 
Galveston .......... 1B) MOAB sos is sic50 ae fF eeereON eee ys 5 
Port Worth ....... 17 Nacogdoches....... T  Waetere...s665 355 5 


In each of 157 other town in Texas there are from 1 to 4 members, be- 
sides 24 members in sixteen other States. 

PROPOSED IMPROVEMENT IN THE QUARTERLY.—The large membership of 
the Association makes possible a great improvement in THE QUARTERLY, 
which may be expected if the dues are paid as promptly as is hoped. In 
this case the regular issue can be enlarged to 200 pages per number, and 
extra numbers can be published as often as material is available and the 
finances of the Association will permit. Two such extra numbers are now 
in preparation,—one by Mr. E. C. Barker on The Battle of San Jacinto, 
which will contain, besides Mr. Barker’s monograph on the subject, re- 
prints of the official documents and of the most important accounts of the 
battle; and another by Mr. E. W. Winkler on The Cherokees, which will 
contain a great many hitherto unpublished documents of the highest inter- 
est. The growing membership of the Association makes it possible thus 
to improve our magazine and to issue extra numbers without increasing 
the annual dues. 

PAYMENT or Dures.—In order to make the improvement suggested above, 
it will be absolutely necessary for members to pay their dues promptly. 
The Association will be asked at the Christmas meeting to make provision 
for dropping delinquents from the roll. Attention is again called to the 
convenience of collecting dues by draft, and members are urged to sign the 
slips, which have been sent them, authorizing the treasurer to collect in this 
manner. 

APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP.—The Association is a codperative or- 
ganization composed of persons interested in the history of Texas, and one 
of its objects is to preserve our history and stimulate interest in it by 
publishing articles and documents of historical value, for distribution 
among the members. The larger the membership, then, the more work of 
this character can be done. Every respectable and patriotic citizen of Texas 
is invited to become a member of the Association and assist in this work, 
and every member is invited to send to the corresponding secretary the 
names of persons who are interested in the history of Texas and who would 
make desirable members of the Association. 


a 
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MEMBERS ADDED TO THE LIST SINCE JUNE 14. 


(Elected at the June meeting.) 


This list does not include 69 applications for membership, which will 


be voted on at the Christmas meeting. 


corresponding secretary. 


AG rg a San Angelo. 
We Bs, Allens 23... .... Rockdale. 


Herbert D. Ardrey, 


341 Gaston Ave., Dallas. 
Hon. W. T. Armistead... .Jefferson. 
WVERGC(ACKING § o))o.5 e155 ses soe Bowie. 
Bont Wh. Ay Atlee. <5 64 a0 Laredo. 
Miss Lula Bailey........ Bonham. 
Wall 8), Bailey ei. sc:s iene Calvert. 
1 ae a! 331-5 Canadian. 
A. J. Ball....297 Main St., Dallas. 
Robert L. Ball......San Antonio. 
Will G. Barber........ San Marcos. 
Carlos: BOG. 246s6 a5. 3% San Antonio. 
¢ RC Jago 2) LG 0c) ee Kenedy. 
Mrs. J. M. Bennett... .San Antonio. 
Nien 1S. Bennet. .......6 650% Cuero. 
Oe Hs OMT soc 5 6s Fort Worth. 
H. Lee Borden......... Sharpsburg. 
HUW DOVE! a5: c1e 50-4 serene Cooper. 
Wer BOWES Sic. cee ess Columbus. 
John W. Brady............Austin. 
Hon. S. H. Brashear...... Houston. 
Oe AS BROCdIN Gs .5 sie:.cicisaix is Houston. 
Hon. M. L. Broocks..... Beaumont. 
Hon. J. N. Browning.....Amarilio. 
2). Ms ABPOWEOR..6650--054.6.50 Victoria. 
BAR SEVEN e555 658 sis esac lets Velasco. 
LAN DSR 5 oy (23 | ea Kaufman. 
A hy Bete o.4 6s ies eae Galveston. 
WW. Burnett... ...0.. 4. Kerrville. 
is WV MSN GD oes 52558 Sass oe a Clifton. 
Judge W. A. Callaway..... Linden. 
NSS 0): 10 a reer Box 247, Dallas. 
Ws ORI DDEIG a. essiecs tej so5 500 Waco. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Carter, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
J. T. Chamberlain... .. Nacogdoches. 
Hon. C. M. Chambers. . . Clarksville. 


Corrections should be sent to the 


Mires Be Chews 5.052006 Houston. 
Prank H: Chureh.......<.. Oakville. 
Supt. John W. Clark... . Huntsville. 
Phil H. Clements..... Goldthwaite. 
eit Co MOOGHNOENG 5 Sco eo eneed Austin. 
Jon COMMers 654s. Pilot Point. 
Hon. Jasper Collins...... Carthage. 
W. (DS Collinees..cnc5. Wellington. 
We Bs Connors ...occ5 scene's Crowell. 
Mrs. Annie L. Cook....Harrisburg. 
James G. Cook, Jr......... Burnet. 
Miss Sallie Bb Cooke. ...Hempstead. 
Wi COOK CS oe. eS Clarendon. 
Hon. S. B. Cooper....... Beaumont. 
Mrs. Bethel Coopwood...... Laredo. 
Gens ‘COuGlie.. sd cae Haskell. 
AEN COM 6! 5c) ste 2.8 4103 = Nacogdoches. 
RR. C: Crane. ic. oc 0c cess See 
Pe Oe CRIs tier heiress eerie Beeville. 
E. J. Dalrymple... ....-034.20 Llano. 
W. 5; Davidson... .: 5.2. Beaumont. 
is WW PPV oso casero Waco. 
ER agp) Ds Lae a es El Paso. 
Hons dd. Be Dibrell.....c.<2% Seguin. 
Drs Alex: Dens. 6d: «6:55 50 Temple. 
‘Thomas? W.. DOA)... s06. 2868 Laredo. 
GoW: Donalsonie.«. x 265:600 Ladonia. 
J- Re Dougherty. ......0%..: Beeville. 
Wo Bo apn 6s ai ca howe Palestine. 
Peg: eal 9.271 (C2 | a eR Tyler. 
J A NOSON <5 oie Hamilton. 
Wer a HBB coe aces Fort Worth. 
FM. Btheridge... .....5..06: Dallas. 
Alex Fitzgerald. ........ Columbus. 
Hon. Webster Flanagan. ...Austin. 
Oe ONG se hisk so seiner Henrietta. 
SP WW OEE oss ee ceitts estes Houston. 
BD BOLO ies se eek Rockwall: 
TONG PPAR. « ocobccn Stephenville. 
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William P. Gaines......... Austin. 
ED US Ea eee ee Dallas. 
Judge J. M. Goggin....Eagle Pass. 
L. N. Goldbeck............Austin. 
Gideon J. Gooch......... Palestine. 
iS, Ba, AROOdISE..... . oie Brenham. 
Osce Goodwin......... Waxahachie. 
oe Re nS ee Corsicana. 
George C. Greer......... Beaumont. 
Mrs. A. R. Gregory, 


133 Magnolia Ave., San Antonio. 


Mrs. Fanny Williams Gresham, 


Le Droit Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Hon. Walter Gresham. ..Galveston. 
wy. is, Gropan......... Sweetwater. 
Hon. V. W. Grubbs..... Greenville. 
RASURU ADRS 5 oce% cceiee Hondo City. 
Miss Alice Lee Hiagerlund. .Sonora. 
Ce ie a re Belton. 
5. 0 | aaa Vernon 
Bile’, MEMANDLON 65 <5. coe Houston 
William R. Hamby.........Austin. 
J. M. Bamilton.......... Kerrville. 
Ola: W. Hardy... ...< Corsicana. 
Rey. A. J. Harris, 

408 Warren St., San Antonio. 
Mrs. Dilve Harris. .....Eagle Lake. 
Theodore Harris...... San Antonio. 
ASS: Bowikins............ Midland. 
ponn W. Heny........00.42 Cameron. 
Sam R. Henderson.......... Bryan. 
F. W. Hodge, Bureau of 

Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 
Yancey Holmes.......... Gonzales. 
Harry Catlett Hord....Sweetwater. 
Miss Lolabel House......... Waco. 
Pom, Howard............. Beeville. 
iS. deen. ..........:. Greenville. 
Bac WY MEUIGBON. «0:05.00 so Pearsall. 
OS ae Vernon. 
Gerard Huston........ Paint Rock. 
“My Pi [<7 Houston. 
Albert S. Jackson.......... Dallas. 
SO Houston. 
Rey. John James........ Alvarado. 
Hon. Joe Lee Jameson......: Austin. 


Rt. Rev. James S. Johnston, 


San Antonio. 


W. A. Johnson............Miami. 
Lewis Maury Kemp....... Ei Paso. 
BON. 3a. 8; ENO. 66.2 52 Flatonia. 
RW CPUS ERTSER eros. 6 4 sacs Sava ed Salona. 
Dr. B. F. Kingsley, 


108 Elm St., San Antonio. 
Bonn Gis WIP... 6 ss 25s Houston. 
IS. eds) ARMAS. os cn swe wc Cotulla. 
Ge LS Oe ee ere Waco. 
SA Ce Laredo. 
ES PERS MOBS os ste-anie oe a Galveston. 
A. N. Leitnaker............Autsin. 
Us OS. 2) eae ee Ft. Worth. 
ae CRS ES i Houston. 
Pe AI SS ea ae ee Pearsall. 
games D, Diuby.........- San Diego. 
$55 0G UCRIBD 6.5 6 s.0/006 a5.58' Claude. 
John J. McClellan....... Corsicana. 
Ed. H. McCuistion.......... Paris. 
W. E. McDowell......... Lockhart. 
WY. RECIWER sos S55 3.8550 50d Caldwell. 
John F. McLean........ Galveston. 
“Jie © Be’, FO ET, Ree ee Llano. 
WY. &. DICHOBR. 5.550. Fort Worth. 
AY, ais MCMONON : .0.56.a:00. 0554 Savoy. 
Mrs. W. T. Mather........Austin. 
MNS MAMMA. coe deeeas .Ganado. 
Hon. Allison Mayfield......: Austin. 
Pauli Meerscheidt..... San Antonio. 
ot fo i Pg ic eC) ee ae Cumby. 
Hon. Barry Miller........:. Dallas. 
WY oe MENMOR Sisco aa Lone Grove. 
Ci ae. 0 | |S Batesville. 
AV. DAs MHS. occ kes Nolanville. 
DN od, RB os St a8 <a s Laredo. 
Bal IMP SxS .gia oes Galveston. 
Ge 99s) PANO ss eke Victoria. 
W. W. Moores........ Stephenville. 
5 fe Oige c | 2a Bellville. 
Providence Mounts ........ Denton. 
A. W. Moursund... Fredericksburg. Y 
5 Jo ube ELLE Lb ea Pa Laredo. 
TC ee owe. | Waco. 
Judge H. H. Neill....San Antonio. 
Mra. H. . Neill... 4: San Antonio. 


Frank McC. Newton, 


632 N. Flores St., San Antonio. 
George W. O’Brien...... Beaumont. 


> 


> 
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WV SPIE CGN es oresc. ces ens aetna Dallas. 
Supt. B. C. Odom...... San Angelo. 
A ie eee! os” eee CR aR Laredo. 
Judge W. M. Pardue..... Memphis. 
We TA 685 5 20:0%.600:0:00 Cumby. 
gS LU, O50: Sa Eo. Oa eee Waco. 
Aad. ARMOR Ss ,0:5.5.5% 5s Karnes City. 
Je. Wey ODOR. cies oe Stephenville. 
a9, Ws POaTeseh. 62215. 6s Richmond. 
Hon. J. M. Pearson..... McKinney. 
1S ER On 5S 2 ear Seymour. 
Robert Penniger... Fredericksburg. 
Mira: Kate: PHvlps:. o.05 + Tyler. 
Ol PIGROD Se. 2610.5: 55 Ses Laredo. 
John M. Pinckney...... Hempstead. 
on PAO Ghee dois sees Seymour. 
Wp mEBe ODO: 6 5 .s1epiors'ecs 5.0 Beaumont. 
A.C. Prendergast,....5.0006.. Waco. 
Hon; hh. Bo Prinee:.. ....:... Corsicana. 
ee Wie SUMMING 5 os) e'ciclese'sie's Calvert. 
GC, B. Randell... i2:..0% Sherman. 


Mrs. George B. Ranshaw, 


203 Camden St., San Antonio. 


gi IES ge = 0) Paris. 
J. Bouldin Rector........./ Austin. 
098 bil se cee Laredo. 
BAG Ee EUV TOIGR e545 os prsssie El Paso. 
Aig. C. RAICHUGR s5)5:06:6:6'3. 5% Laredo. 
Ee MERON 55 sa ao0's 1 050s. 6i0) Batesville. 
Mrs. Kate 8. Rotan......... Waco. 
Os He HRM i iio esse ssalnces Houston 
Mrs. Rosine Ryan........ Houston. 
~ G: M: Searborough: .......:..<. Waco. 
SSB Re COG a 6 sis isoaisiecereicis Waco. 
Dr. Gi. A: Shands... Georgetown. 
Hon. J. 8. Sherrill...... Greenville. 

Mrs. Emma B. Shindler, 
Nacogdoches. 

Hon. H. C. Shropshire, 
Weatherford. 
Fa ON 1 rae Cotulla. 
R. Waverly Smith....... Galveston. 
Tillman Smith........ Fort Worth. 
WV sa) PORE e625 55 18 sis 6a Matador. 
Wendel Spence............ Dallas. 
Wa cRbs SRCHOOR o.500045.6:55 Junction. 


Thos: Di Spore®...... 6. <. Jacksboro. 


Hon: B. A. Statford::............. Celeste. 
Hon. John H. Stephens... . Vernon. 
Jas. Stewart.......... Fort Worth. 
Solon Stewart........ San Antonio. 
Mrs. Kate R. Stokes..... Lampasas. 
Hon. Heber Stone........ Brenham: 
fo Sag > Montague. 
Judge C. A. Sumners........ Cuero. 
Marshall Suratt <.:....0...4%. Waco. 
P. H. Swearingen..... San Antonio. 
Supt. E. W. Tarrant..... Brenham. 


John W. Thompson, 
257 Main Street, Dallas. 


Aa S EMSMONGs |... << 535 Victoria. 
SUORE Ss Ga LOM a ssh csi as Houston. 
Hon. W..W. Parmey. ...<.44 El Paso. 


Miss Fanny Van Zandt, 
Cor. W. 7th and Penn Sts., 
Fort Worth. 


EE. Walkers: ..5csnaser Austin. 
Prof 8: V. Walli:<... Honey Grove. 
Edgar Watkins........... Houston. 
Gaol Week i ess wtexie Sherman. 
We Be WORE 5c Siete Ladonia. 
PIOR De Po VORB uci oots Soe Bells. 
Robert G. West............ Austin. 
te dds WORGGE coe acae San Antonio. 
Cee VCO a DER eS Gatesville. 
RoC. White: .:.............. MeRamney: 
OS We ROU src 'is cis, saat Babyhead. 
U. &S. Wilkinson......... Floydada. 
William D. Williams. .Fort Worth. 
CG. Ss WIHSOR ic o60%5 oe Cottonwood. 
Dr. Be Py Walmets.:s..i0 cet Austin. 
2 Or VEMBOR EG is ooo ole 54 Victoria. 
Judge W. H. Wilson...... Houston. 


Judge W. D. Wood....San Marcos. 


EOUGE TORO s50.i46,0:6'<.5.5 8 00 245 
On roll June 14, 1899......... 486 
731 

Lost by death, removal, anc 
WHLINETOWEE 525s skeen deen 21 


Total membership, Sept 10, 
WO cs ia ae eeateeanes 710 
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CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I.—NAME.—This Society shall be called the Texas State His- 
torica] Association. 

Art. I1.—Ossrects.—The objects of the Association shall be, in general, 
the promotion of historical studies; and, in particular, the discovery, coi- 
lection, preservation, and publication of historical material, especially such 
as relates to Texas. 

Art. I1J.—Mempersuip.—The Association shall consist of Members, Fel- 
lows, Life Members, and Honorary Life Members. 

(a) Members. Persons recommended by the Executive Council and 
elected by the Association may become Members. 

(b) Fellows. Members who show, by published work, special aptitude 
for historical investigation may become Fellows. ‘Thirteen Fellows shall 
be elected by the Association when first organized, and the body thus cre- 
ated may thereafter elect additional Fellows on the nomination of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. The number of Fellows shall never exceed fifty. 

(ec) Life Members. Such benefactors of the Association as shall pay 
into its treasury at one time the sum of fifty dollars ($50), or shall pre- 
sent to the Association an equivalent in books, MSS., or other acceptable 
matter, shall be classed as Life Members. 

(d) Honorary Life Members. Persons who rendered eminent service to 
Texas previous to annexation may become Honorary Life Members upon 
being recommended by the Executive Council and elected by the Association. 

Art. IV.—Orricers.—The affairs of the Association shall be administered 
by a President, four Vice-Presidents, a Recording Secretary and Librarian, 
a Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, and an Executive Counci}. 

The President, Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary and Librarian, and 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer shall be elected annually by the 
Association from among the Fellows. 

The "Executive Council, a majority of which shall constitute a quorum. 
shall consist of the following: The President, four Vice-Presidents, Librarian 
of the Association, State Librarian, three Fellows, five Members. 

The Association, immediately after organizing, shall elect three Fellows 
to serve on the Executive Council one, two, and three years respectively, 
the term of each to be decided by lot. Thereafter, one Fellow shall be 
elected annually by the Association for the term of three years. 

The Association, immediately after organizing, shall likewise elect five 
Members to serve on the Executive Council one, two, three, four, and five 
years, respectively, the term of each to be decided by lot. Thereafter, one 
Member shall be elected annually by the Association for the term of five 
years. 

Art. V.—Dvuers.—Each Member shall pay annually into the treasury of 
the Association the sum of two dollars. 

Kach Fellow shall pay annually into the treasury of the Association the 
sum of five dollars. 

Life Members and Honorary Life Members shall be exempt from all dues. 


aa 
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Art. VI.—PvuBLIcCAtTION COMMITTEE.—A Publication Committee, consist- 
ing of five persons, shall have the sole charge of the selection and editing 
of matter for publication. The President and Librarian of the Associa- 
tion shal! be ea officio members of this committee; the remaining three 
members shall be chosen annually by the Fellows from the Executive 
Council. 

Art. VII.—AMENDMENTS.—Amendments to this Constitution shall be- 
come operative after being recommended by the Executive Council and ap- 
proved by two-thirds of the entire membership of the Association, the vote 
being taken by letter ballot. 











